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[(  Module  Overview 


All  That  I Am 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  about  how  you  define  yourself  as  a person?  When  you  introduce 
yourself  to  a stranger,  what  do  you  say?  How  would  you  describe  yourself  if  you  had  to  write  a brief 
autobiography?  No  doubt,  you’d  begin  with  your  name.  Then  you  might  explain  where  you  live  and 
tell  something  about  your  family.  What  else  could  you  add?  Probably  you’d  want  to  relate  some  of  the 
things  that  really  matter  to  you — things  you  find  truly  important  in  life. 

But  just  what  is  important  to  you?  For  some  people,  ethnic  background,  language,  and  religion 
are  important.  For  others,  education  and  work  are  significant  aspects  of  their  lives.  Then  there  are 
hobbies,  sports,  goals,  achievements — all  of  which  could  be  included  in  a description  of  who  you  are. 
The  person  you  are  is  the  result  of  inheritance,  environment,  and  experiences.  Although  you  can’t 
change  your  past,  you  can  shape  your  future.  How  will  you  shape  yourself  so  you  can  shape  your 
future? 

In  this  module  you’ll  use  your  communication  skills  to  learn  about  the  identities  of  other  people. 
You’ll  also  think  about  your  own  identity — about  all  that  you  are. 
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Module  2:  All  That  I Am 


Section  1 : Who  Are  You? 

Section  2;  Belonging 

Section  3:  Choices  and  Preferences 

Assessment 

Your  mark  in  this  module  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the 
Assignment  Booklets.  In  this  module  you  are  expected  to  complete  three 


section  assignments  and  a Final  Module  Assignment.  The  mark  distribution 

is  as  follows: 

Assignment  Booklet  2A 

Section  1 Assignment 

25  marks 

Section  2 Assignment 

30  marks 

Assignment  Booklet  2B 

Section  3 Assignment 

20  marks 

Final  Module  Assignment 

25  marks 

Total 

100  marks 

Be  sure  to  check  with  your  teacher  to  see  whether  this  mark  allocation  is 
valid  for  you.  Some  teachers  like  to  include  other  reviews  and  assignments. 
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Section  1 


((  Who  Are  You? 


Do  you  have  a strong  sense  of  just  who  you 
are?  How  do  people  develop  a feeling  of 
this  sort?  In  this  section  you’ll  read  a story 
and  several  poems  that  focus  on  the  theme 
of  identity.  You’ll  see  how  people  develop 
a sense  of  their  identity,  and  you’ll  think 
about  your  own  identity. 

You’ll  also  explore  how  language  and 
representing  can  convey  a message.  Think 
for  a moment  about  a simple  object,  such 
as  a lamp.  Suppose  that  you  wanted  to 
send  a message  to  someone  about  a lamp. 
Of  course,  you  could  use  words  (either  in 
speech  or  writing)  to  describe  the  object 
and  explain  what  its  function  is;  but  you 
could  also  use  representing  to  express  your 
message.  For  example,  you  could  draw 
the  lamp  on  a piece  of  paper,  or  you  could 
even  use  actions.  Have  you  ever  played 
charades?  Charades  is  a game  in  which 
people  try  to  act  out  a word  or  expression. 
Their  partners  have  to  guess  the  word  or 
phrase.  Wlien  you  play  charades,  you’re 
conveying  a message  through  representing. 


You’ll  also  study  descriptive  writing  and  effective  word  choices  in  Section  1.  When  you’ve  finished  the 
section,  you  should  be  able  to  describe  how  authors’  word  choices  affect  their  writing,  and  you  should 
be  able  to  explain — in  your  own  words — just  who  you  are. 
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Lesson  1 ; Language  That  Describes 


How  did  you  become  the  person  you 
are?  You’ve  been  influenced  by  many 
things — your  parents,  your  family  and 
friends,  the  experiences  you’ve  had,  and 
the  places  you’ve  lived.  Perhaps  you 
belong  to  a religious  organization.  Your 
racial  or  ethnic  origin  (the  national  or 
cultural  group  you  were  born  into  or 
from  which  your  ancestors  originated) 
may  also  be  an  important  part  of  your 
identity.  As  well,  the  customs  and 
traditions  that  your  family  follows  have 
an  important  effect  on  your  sense  of 
who  you  are. 

As  you  should  recall  from  Module  1, 
one  way  of  generating  ideas  is  to  use  a 
thought  web  or  cluster.  You  could  use  a 
web  to  illustrate  how  you’ve  become  the 
person  you  are.  Here’s  an  example  of 
one  person’s  web: 


Family:  Farm: 


A thought  web  is  one  strategy  you  can  use  when  given  a task  like  thinking  of  the 
important  influences  in  your  life. 
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You  might,  however,  feel  that  you  get  better  results  by  making  a list,  creating  a 
series  of  headings  on  a page  and  filling  in  details,  or  by  taking  an  entirely  different 
approach.  These  are  all  strategies  that  can  help  you  achieve  your  ultimate  goal. 
Whenever  you’re  given  a job  to  do,  unless  you’re  being  assessed  on  a specific 
process,  try  to  consider  all  the  strategies  you  can  and  select  the  one — or  ones — that 
work  best  for  you.  It’s  the  final  result  that  counts;  it’s  your  job  to  consider  your 
options  and  pick  appropriate  ways  of  achieving  that  result. 

1 . In  your  notebook,  draw  a web  illustrating  the  important  influences  on  your  life. 
You  needn’t  stick  to  the  same  general  cluster  headings  as  those  in  the  example  if 
others  seem  more  relevant.  Add  as  many  clusters  as  you  wish  to  your  web. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  16. 


All  ethnic  groups  observe  special  traditions.  Some  of  these  are  linked  to  their 
religions.  Others  are  family  or  community  customs. 

Since  Canadians  come  from  many  different  ethnic 
and  racial  origins,  Canada  has  a tremendous 
variety  of  traditions,  religions,  and  customs.  It’s 
a feature  that  adds  a great  deal  of  colour  and 
interest  to  our  nation.  The  Aboriginal  peoples 
of  Canada  have  a proud  and  strong  heritage 
that  is  passed  on  to  new  generations.  When 
people  immigrate  to  Canada,  they  often 
bring  their  cultural  traditions  with  them. 

Celebrations  such  as  The  Heritage  Festival 
held  in  Edmonton  showcase  and  celebrate 
many  traditions — through  costumes, 
songs,  dances,  products,  and  food. 


Journal  Entry  2A 


Take  a moment  to  think  about  your  family  customs.  In  your  journal, 
describe  a tradition  or  custom  that  your  family  observes.  Explain  why  this 
custom  is  important  to  your  family. 


Some  people — or  their  ancestors — have  come  to  Canada  from  China.  The  story 
you’re  about  to  read,  “The  Jade  Peony,’’  tells  about  a Chinese-Canadian  family  living 
in  Vancouver.  I'his  story  is  narrated  by  Sek-Lung,  a young  boy.  Before  reading  the 
story,  think  for  a moment  about  how  you  usually  approach  a story  you’ve  been 
asked  to  read.  Does  your  attitude  depend  on  the  sort  of  story  it  is?  Do  you  approach 
some  types  of  stories — action  stories,  for  instance — with  a better  frame  of  mind 
than  you  would  other  types — such  as  stories  that  promise  to  make  you  think?  If  so, 
why  do  you  think  this  is?  As  you  ask  yourself  questions  like  these,  try  to  consider 
ways  you  might  improve  your  reading  experiences  by  changing  the  way  you 
approach  stories,  poems,  or  other  works  you’re  presented  with. 
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narrator:  the 

person  who  tells  a 
story  in  a work  of 
prose 


narrative  hook: 

the  first  sentence 
or  paragraph  in  a 
story,  designed  to 
arouse  the  reader’s 
interest  and 
curiosity 

motif:  an  image, 
word  or  phrase, 
object,  or  idea  that 
is  repeated  in  a 
story  or  play  to  act 
as  a unifying  device 


Turn  now  to  page  13  in  Crossroads  9,  and  read  “The  Jade  Peony.”  As  you  read  the 
story,  think  about  the  relationship  between  the  narrator  and  his  grandmother. 
When  you’ve  finished  the  story,  continue  on  in  this  lesson.  Remember  to  add  any 
new  terms  you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 

Journal 


Write  a response  in  your  journal,  giving  your  opinion  of  “The  Jade  Peony.” 

Here  are  some  questions  that  might  help  you  get  started: 

• Did  you  enjoy  reading  the  story?  Why  or 
why  not? 

• Do  you  find  it  easy  to  visualize  Sek-Lung 
and  his  grandmother  searching  for  bits 
and  pieces  to  make  wind  chimes?  If  so, 
how  did  the  writer  make  it  easy  for  you? 

• Does  Sek- Lung’s  family  remind  you  in  any 
way  of  your  own  family?  In  what  way? 

• Does  Sek-Lung’s  relationship  with  his 
grandmother  resemble  a relationship  that  you  have  with  a relative?  If 
so,  explain  how. 


Now,  think  about  the  details  of  the  story  and  the  way  it  was  written.  As  you  do  so, 
answer  the  following  questions  in  your  notebook.  Answer  in  complete  sentences. 

2.  The  first  sentence  and  paragraph  are  important  in  a story  because  they  provide 
what’s  called  a narrative  hook  to  entice  the  reader.  How  does  the  author  draw  in 
the  reader  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  “The  Jade  Peony”? 

Compare  your  response  to  the  one  on  page  16. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a motif  in  a work  of  literature?  A motif  is  an  image, 
a word  or  phrase,  an  object,  or  an  idea  that’s  used  repeatedly  throughout  a story  or 
play  and  that  acts  as  a unifying  device. 

In  this  story,  the  wind  chimes  can  be  called  a motif  because  the  author  refers  to  the 
chimes  several  times.  The  chimes  are  important  to  the  grandmother  because  they 
remind  her  of  someone  in  her  past.  Because  the  chimes  link  different  parts  of  the 
story,  they  serve  as  a unifying  device. 
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3.  a.  Why  does  the  grandmother  make  wind  chimes? 

b.  Who  do  they  remind  her  of? 

c.  What  is  significant  about  the  last  wind  chime  that  the  grandmother  makes? 

4.  a.  How  does  the  family  feel  about  the  grandmother’s  search  for  materials  to 

make  wind  chimes? 

b.  How  does  Sek-Lung  feel  about  his  grandmother’s  expeditions? 

Are  you  superstitious  about  anything?  Do  you,  perhaps, 
avoid  walking  under  ladders,  or  are  you  alarmed  when  you 
see  a black  cat?  Do  you  feel  a bit  worried  on  a Friday 
when  it  falls  on  tbe  13th  day  of  the  month?  Despite 
the  scientific  knowledge  we  possess  today,  many 
people  still,  at  some  level,  believe  in  superstitions 
of  this  sort.  In  this  story  the  grandmother  is 
shown  to  be  a superstitious  person. 

5.  a.  How  is  the  grandmother  superstitious 

about  her  wind  chime? 

b.  Shortly  before  the  grandmother  dies,  she  sees 
garbage  can.  What  does  the  cat  mean  to  her? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  16. 

When  writers  choose  titles,  they  often  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  something 
particular.  Think  about  the  title  of  the  story — “The  Jade  Peony”;  then,  read  the 
explanations  that  follow: 

Jade:  Jade  (the  Chinese  Stone  of  Heaven)  is  one  of  two  minerals  occurring  in  a wide 
variety  of  colours,  especially  green  and  white.  The  Chinese  people  regard  jade  as 
the  most  important  and  precious  of  stone;  they  consider  it  the  royal  gemstone.  In 
ancient  times,  jade  was  believed  to  have  great  medicinal  powers  and  also  help  a 
person  in  the  afterlife.  It  was  also  a symbol  of  love  and  virtue. 

Peony:  The  peony — a large,  showy,  fragrant  flower — has  been  used  in  herbal 
medicine.  Its  name  comes  from  Paion  (physician  of  the  gods).  In  “floral 
symbolism,”  it  means  shame,  bashfulness,  compassion,  happy  life,  happy  marriage. 

6.  Bearing  in  mind  these  explanations,  explain  why  the  author  may  have  titled  his 
story  “ fhe  lade  Peony.” 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  17. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


When  you  write  about  stories  and  poems,  the  titles  are 
placed  within  quotation  marks.  Quotation  marks  are  also 
used  around  the  titles  of  chapters  in  a book,  articles,  songs, 
and  TV  programs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  titles  of  books, 
plays,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  movies  are  italicized  in 
print  and  underlined  when  written  out  by  hand. 


7.  a.  The  author  of  “The  Jade  Peony"  uses  some  words  that  may  be  unfamiliar  to 
you.  The  following  words  are  taken  from  the  story.  In  your  notebook,  make 
a chart  like  the  one  shovm.  Then  locate  each  word  on  the  indicated  page, 
reread  the  sentence  in  which  the  word  is  used,  and  use  context  clues  to 
determine  its  meaning.  Work  tAdth  a study  partner  if  possible. 


Word 

Page 

Definition 

ginseng 

14 

decoction 

14 

diminutive 

14 

dissension 

15 

abomination 

15 

perplexed 

15 

/ 

/ 

y 

ostensibly 

15 

embossed 

15 

j 

precariously 

16 

I 

J 

calligraphy 

18 

b.  Using  context  clues  to  work  out  the  meanings  of  unfamiliar  words  often 
works,  but  not  always.  Think  about  what  you  do  when  you  encounter  a word 
you’ve  never  seen  before.  Suggest  at  least  two  other  strategies  you  can  use  to 
determine  its  meaning. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  17. 
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Writing  and  Word  Choices 

Wayson  Choy,  the  author  of  “The  Jade  Peony,”  uses  a great  deal  of  description  so 
that  readers  can  visualize  the  characters,  places,  and  events  in  the  story.  Here  are  a 
few  examples: 


Note:  Woolworth 
stores  (1879-1997) 
were  “five-and-dime” 
stores,  offering  a 
variety  of  goods  and 
a soda-fountain-type 
restaurant.  Built 
primarily  in  downtown 
locations,  they  couldn’t 
survive  the  competition 
of  surburban  malls. 


ellipsis: 
punctuation 
consisting  of  three 
dots  in  a row 
used  to  indicate  a 
break  in  speech, 
an  unrinished 
thought,  or  an 
omission  in  a 
({uotation 


• Her  hands  were  magical.  My 
most  vivid  memories  are  of  her 
hands:  long  elegant  fingers,  with 
impeccable  nails,  a skein  of  fine, 
barely-seen  veins,  and  wrinkled 
skin  like  light  pine  (page  14). 

• Instead,  she  took  me  with  her 
on  “shopping  trips,”  ostensibly 
for  clothes  or  groceries,  while 
in  fact  we  spent  most  of  our 
time  exploring  stranger  and 
more  distant  neighbourhoods, 
searching  for  splendid  junk; 
jangling  pieces  of  a vase, 
cranberry  glass  fragments 
embossed  with  leaves,  discarded 
glass  beads  from  Woolworth 
necklaces  . . . (pages  15  and  16). 


• It  was  just  six  months  before  she 
died  that  we  really  began  to  work 
on  her  wind  chime.  Three  thin 
bamboo  sticks  were  steamed  and  bent  into  circlets;  thirty  exact  lengths  of  silk 
thread,  the  strongest  kind,  were  cut  and  braided  at  both  ends  and  glued  to  the 
stained  glass  (page  19). 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

You’re  using  a form  of  punctuation  called  an  ellipsis 
(or  ellipsis  points)  when  you  use  three  spaced  periods 
like  those  in  the  second  of  these  three  quotations. 

• An  ellipsis  can  indicate  that  words  or  sentences 
have  been  omitted  from  a quotation — in  other 
words,  that  the  quotation  is  incomplete. 

• An  ellipsis  can  also  he  used  to  indicate  a pause 
in  speech  or,  as  here,  to  show  that  a thought  has 
been  left  unfinished. 

V J 
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imagery:  language 
that  enables  you  to 
imagine,  using  your 
senses  of  sight, 
hearing,  smell, 
taste,  and/or  touch 


Shane:  I can  really  picture  the  grandmother’s  hands.  Hands  tell  a lot  about  a person. 

Wei:  An  image  I like  is  the  grandmother  and  the  little  boy  rummaging  through  the 
neighbourhood  looking  for  junk.  I can  certainly  understand  why  the  rest  of  the 
family  was  embarrassed. 

Jason:  I can  see  the  grandmother’s  wind  chime  with  its  thirty  pieces  of  glass  really 
clearly  in  my  mind.  The  grandmother  thought  that  the  wind  chime  would  allow 
her  to  rest  peacefully  when  she  died.  Isn’t  that  eerie? 

Claudette:  I think  wind  chimes  are  neat.  We  have  two  at  home,  and  they  make  great 
sounds.  In  a way,  I can  almost  imagine  that  the  wind  is  someone’s  spirit  making 
the  chimes  move. 

To  describe  something  well,  writers  must  make  effective  word  choices.  Good 
writers  select  details  rather  than  vague  generalizations  so  that  the  reader  can 
visualize  what’s  being  described.  When  the  words  chosen  enable  the  reader  to  see, 
hear,  smell,  taste,  and/or  feel  something  as  though  it  were  real,  the  writer  is  using 
imagery — descriptive  language  that  creates  mental  pictures. 

Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  more  information  on  imagery.  Check 
Section  7:  Understanding  Literature.  As  well,  take  a look  at  “Strategies”  on  page  27 
of  Crossroads  9. 

8.  Find  two  words  or  phrases  (groups  of  words)  that  are  good  examples  of  imagery 
in  each  of  the  three  extracts  from  “The  Jade  Peony”  quoted  earlier. 

9.  Reread  the  last  three  paragraphs  of  the  “The  Jade  Peony”  (page  20) . In  your 
notebook,  copy  several  words  or  groups  of  words  that  are  examples  of  imagery. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  18. 

In  this  lesson  you’ve  seen  that  cultural  and  family  traditions  have  a powerful  effect 
on  people.  You  read  a story  about  a grandmother  who  strongly  influenced  her 
grandson.  You  also  developed  your  ability  to  recognize  descriptive  writing.  In  the 
next  lesson,  you’ll  continue  your  study  of  words  by  examining  how  authors  use 
them  effectively  in  writing.  You  will  look  at  the  parts  of  speech  and  making  word 
choices. 
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Glossary 

ellipsis:  punctuation  consisting  of  three  dots  narrative  hook:  the  first  sentence  or  paragraph 

in  a row  used  to  indicate  a break  in  speech,  in  a story,  designed  to  arouse  the  reader’s 

an  unfinished  thought,  or  an  omission  in  a interest  and  curiosity 

quotation 

narrator:  the  person  who  tells  a story  in  a work 
imagery:  language  that  enables  you  to  of  prose 

imagine,  using  your  senses  of  sight, 
hearing,  smell,  taste,  and/or  touch 

motif:  an  image,  word  or  phrase,  object,  or 
idea  that  is  repeated  in  a story  or  play  to  act 
as  a unifying  device 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  If  your  strategy  was  to  draw  a web,  your  diagram 
should  look  similar  to  the  given  example,  but  it  may  have  several  more  extensions.  Were  you 
surprised  at  the  number  of  important  influences  there  have  been  in  your  life? 

Did  you  include  family  customs  in  your  web?  Many  families  have  special  customs.  For  example, 
your  family  might  celebrate  birthdays  or  religious  festivals  in  a special  way.  On  one  day  every 
week,  you  might  get  together  for  a family  dinner,  rent  a video  and  make  popcorn,  or  play  board 
games.  Perhaps  you  have  a particular  place  that  you  go  every  year  for  a vacation.  Or  maybe  your 
family  gathers  at  someone’s  home  on  special  occasions,  such  as  Thanksgiving  or  Canada  Day. 

2.  The  author  announces  that  the  grandmother  has  died  and  that  the  whole  household  “held  its 
breath’’  (page  13).  These  words  arouse  curiosity.  The  grandmother  has  promised  to  leave  a sign, 
and  the  family  is  searching  for  the  sign.  The  author  makes  the  reader  curious  about  what  kind  of 
sign  the  family  expects  to  find. 

3.  a.  The  grandmother  makes  wind  chimes  as  gifts  for  others  because  the  actor  whom  she  loved  as 

a girl  had  given  her  a wind  chime. 

b.  The  wind  chimes  remind  her  of  the  actor  and  of  her  love  for  him. 

c.  I’he  last  wind  chime  that  she  makes  is  for  herself.  She  says  that  it  cannot  be  used  until  she  dies. 

4.  a.  The  family  is  embarrassed  about  the  grandmother’s  search  for  materials  to  make  the  wind 

chimes.  “All  our  friends  are  laughing  at  us!’’  (page  15)  said  one  older  brother. 

b.  Sek-Lung  loves  and  admires  his  grandmother.  He  enjoys  accompanying  her  on  her  searches. 

I le’s  too  young  to  realize  that  looking  through  garbage  and  ruins  is  considered  to  be  strange 
behaviour. 
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5.  a.  The  grandmother  is  superstitious  because  she  believes  that  her  wind  chime  cannot  be  hung 

up  until  she  dies.  Then  it  will  help  her  ghost  to  return  so  that  she  can  say  goodbye  properly. 

b.  She  believes  that  the  white  cat  with  its  pink  eyes  is  a sign  of  her  approaching  death.  She  feels 
that  the  cat  represents  her  friend  because  he  was  pale  and  had  pink  eyes. 

6.  The  jade  peony  is  the  central  unifying  device  of  the  story.  The  grandmother  had  received  a wind 
chime  from  the  actor,  and  in  the  centre  of  that  wind  chime  was  a peony  carved  from  white  and 
light-red  jade.  Although  the  wind  chime  had  long  since  broken  apart,  the  grandmother  had  kept 
the  jade  peony  as  a remembrance  and  for  good  luck.  In  the  end,  Sek-Lung  finds  the  jade  peony  in 
his  pocket.  It’s  the  sign  that  the  family  has  been  waiting  for. 

7.  a.  As  you  saw  in  Module  1,  it’s  important  to  build  your  vocabulary  so  that  you  can  improve  your 

reading  comprehension.  Your  definitions  should  be  similar  to  the  following. 


Word 

Page 

Defiliition 

ginseng 

14 

a herb  believed  to  improve  health 

decoction 

14 

a substance  prepared  by  boiling  something 

diminutive 

14 

tiny 

dissension 

15 

quarrelling 

abomination 

15 

a revolting  thing 

perplexed 

15 

puzzled  or  confused 

ostensibly 

15 

apparently 

embossed 

15 

decorated  with  a design  that  stands  out  from  the  surface 

precariously 

16 

riskily  or  unsafely 

calligraphy 

18 

beautiful  handwriting 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  one  student’s  strategies: 

• Look  up  the  word  in  a dictionary. 

• Compare  the  word  to  others  I know — like  abomination  and  abominable  snowman. 

• Ask  my  teacher. 

• Ask  a friend  or  family  member. 

Did  you  think  of  any  other  strategies? 
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8.  Here  are  some  examples  you  may  have  selected: 

• a skein  of  fine,  barely-seen  veins;  wrinkled  skin  like  light  pine 

• jangling  pieces  of  a vase;  cranberry  glass  fragments  embossed  with  leaves 

• steamed  and  bent  into  circlets;  cut  and  braided  at  both  ends  and  glued  to  the  stained  glass 

9.  Here  are  some  examples  of  excellent  imagery  that  you  might  have  selected: 

• the  embroidered  flowers  lifted  to  frame  her  wrinkled  face 

• pulled  aside  the  drawn  lace  curtains 

• the  small,  round  firmness  of  the  jade  peony 

• the  pink  centre  beat  like  a beautiful,  cramped  heart 

Image  Credits 
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Lesson  2;  The  Parts  of  Speech 


parts  of  speech: 

the  eight  categories 
of  words  classified 
according  to  the 
functions  they 
perform 


Writers  like  Wayson  Choy  (“The  Jade  Peony”)  use  words  to  create  vivid  images. 

If  you  want  to  create  vivid  images,  you  have  to  pay  close  attention  to  your  word 
choices.  In  doing  this,  it  helps  if  you’re  clear  on  just  what  sort  of  words  you’re  using. 
In  the  English  language,  words  are  generally  classified  into  several  categories 
according  to  how  they’re  used.  These  categories  are  called  parts  of  speech. 

There  are  eight  basic  parts  of  speech: 


• nouns 

• pronouns 

• verbs 

• adjectives 


• adverbs 

• prepositions 

• conjunctions 

• interjections 


These  should  be  familiar  to  you  from  past  English  language  arts  courses. 


Before  continuing  with  this  lesson,  stop  for  a moment,  and  think  about  what  you’re 
about  to  do.  Possibly,  you  already  know  a great  deal  about  the  parts  of  speech  and 
you  make  careful  word  choices  as  you  write.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  have 
problems  in  this  area.  Either  way,  it’s  likely  that  you’ll  learn  something  by  working 
through  this  lesson,  but  you’ll  maximize  your  chances  if  you  just  think  for  a 
moment  about  what  you’re  doing. 
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1 . To  help  you  with  this  task,  in  your  notebook,  make  a chart  like  the  one  shown 
here.  Fill  in  the  two  boxes  on  the  left  (make  your  chart  as  long  as  you  have  to). 
For  now,  leave  the  rest  of  the  chart  empty.  When  you’ve  finished  the  lesson,  go 
back  to  your  chart,  and  fill  in  the  two  boxes  on  the  right.  If  it  helps,  work  with  a 
study  partner  on  this,  but  be  sure  you  each  fill  in  your  own  chart. 


What  1 Know 

What  1 

What  1 

How  My 

About  the 

Think  I’ll 

Have 

Improved 

Parts  of 

Learn  About 

Learned 

Understanding 

Speech 

the  Parts  of 

About  the 

Can  Help  in 

Speech 

Parts  of 

Improving  My 

Speech 

Writing 

If  you’re  unsure  about  any  of  the  parts  of  speech,  go  to  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  and  look  up  the  terms  that  need  work.  Check  Section  2:  Grammar. 


Nouns 


A word  that  identifies  something,  such  as  a person,  a place,  a thing,  an  idea,  or  a 
feeling  is  called  a noun.  Nouns,  as  you’ll  likely  remember,  come  with  a variety  of 
labels:  common  and  proper,  singular  and  plural,  concrete  and  abstract.  Writers 
who  use  nouns  effectively  tend  to  pay  attention  especially  to  the  last  distinction — 
concrete  versus  abstract  nouns.  While  concrete  nouns  name  physical  things — like 
objects,  people,  and  animals — abstract  nouns  refer  to  ideas,  concepts,  emotions, 
qualities,  and  beliefs. 


But  even  within  the  realm  of  concrete  nouns,  some  are  more  specific  than  others. 
Mi:  Sau'chuk,  for  instance,  is  more  specific  than  man.  Effective  writers  tend  to 
favour  concrete,  specific  nouns. 
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When  you’re  choosing  nouns  as  you  write  or  speak,  be  as  specific  as  you  can. 
Sometimes  a thesaurus  can  help  you  select  precisely  the  right  word.  For  example, 
house  is  a noun,  but  so  are  mansion,  shack,  cabin,  and  bungalow.  Road,  trail, 
highway,  and  freeway  are  all  nouns.  Since  most  nouns  have  many  synonyms,  or 
near  synonyms,  you  should  choose  the  word  that  most  exactly  suits  your  meaning. 
In  “The  Jade  Peony,”  Wayson  Choy  uses  three  nouns  to  describe  the  grandmother’s 
lost  love:  “He  had  been  magician,  acrobat,  juggler . . .”  (page  14).  Each  of  these 
specific  nouns  helps  the  reader  visualize  the  young  man  more  clearly. 

2.  For  each  of  the  following  general  nouns,  suggest  at  least  two  specific  nouns  that 
could  be  used  instead  to  improve  a piece  of  writing. 

a.  dog  c.  music  e.  jewellery 

b.  truck  d.  doctor 


antecedent:  the 

noun  to  which  a 
pronoun  refers 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  29. 

Pronouns 

Writers  should  also  pay  attention  to 
pronouns — words  that  take  the  place 
of  nouns.  Pronouns  perform  a practical 
job  in  writing  and  speech  because  they 
allow  you  to  avoid  awkwardly  repeating 
nouns. 

When  you  use  a pronoun,  you  must 
be  sure  that  your  meaning  is  clear.  The 
noun  that  the  pronoun  is  replacing  (the 
antecedent)  must  be  obvious.  Consider 
the  following  sentences  from  “The  Jade 
Peony”: 

My  father  wept  to  hear  this.  I stood 
beside  her  bed;  she  turned  to  me  (page  14). 

If  you  read  this  passage  by  itself,  the  pronouns  it  contains  would  be  unclear.  This  is 
because  you’d  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  their  antecedents  were.  Since  you’ve 
read  the  story,  you  know  that  the  pronouns  her  and  she  refer  to  the  grandmother. 
My,  I,  and  me  refer  to  the  narrator.  Do  you  know  what  the  pronoun  this  refers  to? 
You  may  need  to  reread  the  story  to  understand  the  reference. 

3.  Rewrite  the  following  sentence  to  clear  up  any  confusion  caused  by  a careless 
use  of  pronouns. 

Irma  told  Stephanie  that  she  could  come  to  her  house  if  her  mother  wasn’t 
entertaining  her  aunt. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  29. 
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Verbs 
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A word  that  expresses  an  action  or  a state  of  being  is  a verb.  When  it  comes  to 
selecting  verbs,  it’s  important  to  remember  that,  as  with  nouns,  some  are  stronger 
than  others.  To  write  or  speak  effectively,  you  must  choose  strong  verbs.  Verbs  can 
give  a sentence  power  or  make  it  weak.  And,  of  course,  verbs  should  also  describe 
action  accurately. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  relatively  strong  and  weak  verbs: 


Weak  verb:  Tom  stared  up  the  road  with  the  two  dogs  walking  after  him. 

Strong  verb:  Tom  started  up  the  road  with  the  two  dogs  bounding  after  him. 


Weak  verb: 

Sheila  looked  at  the  man  sitting 

Strong  verb: 

Sheila  glared  at  the  man  sitting 
on  the  bench. 

Weak  verb: 

The  angry  lady  spoke  to  the 
store  clerk. 

Strong  verb: 

The  angry  lady  screamed  at  the 
store  clerk. 

Weak  verb: 

Joe  sat  in  the  dentist’s  chair. 

Strong  verb: 

Joe  relaxed  in  the  dentist’s 
chair. 

Look  at  the  verbs  in  these  sentences  from  “The 
Jade  Peony,”  and  think  about  the  author’s  use  of  strong  verbs: 


on  the  bench. 


• Yet  when  she  spoke,  and  her  voice  hesitated,  cracked,  the  sombre  shadows  of 
her  room  chilled  me  (page  14). 

• Liang  slammed  her  book  (page  17). 

• Then  Grandmama  sank  back  into  her  pillow  and  the  embroidered  flowers 
lifted  to  frame  her  wrinkled  face  (page  20). 


4.  Replace  each  weak  verb  in  the  following  sentences  with  a stronger  verb. 

a.  Dakota  talked  with  his  brother  about  the  election. 

b.  Mrs.  O’Brien  went  into  the  principal’s  office  when  her  son  was  accused  of 
cheating. 

c.  The  deer  moved  right  in  front  of  the  car. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  29. 
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Adjectives 


linking  verb:  a 

verb  that  links 
the  subject  of  a 
sentence  with  a 
noun,  pronoun,  or 
adjective 


Words  that  describe  nouns  and  pronouns  are  called  adjectives.  Adjectives  are  very 
important  in  speech  and  writing  because  they 
help  create  images.  An  ordinary  noun,  such  as 
chair,  becomes  easier  to 
visualize  when  appropriate  adjectives  are 
added  to  it.  Here  are  some  examples: 

• a hard,  wooden  chair 

• a leather- covered  chair 

• an  enormous,  red,  plastic  chair 

Adjectives  are  frequently  found  before  nouns, 
but  it’s  also  possible  to  put  an  adjective  after  a 
noun  by  using  a linking  verb,  as  in  this  example: 

That  chair  is  old  and  valuable. 

Wayson  Choy  uses  many  carefully  chosen  adjectives  in  the  story  “The  Jade  Peony.” 
As  you  look  at  the  examples  that  follow,  can  you  imagine  or  picture  in  your  mind 
what  the  author  is  writing  about? 


• All  this  babbling  noise  was  her  family  torn  and  confused  in  a strange  land: 
everything  here  was  so  very  foreign  and  scientific  (page  17). 

• She  picked  out  sl  fish-shaped  amber  piece,  and  with  a long  needle-like  tool  and 
a steel  ruler,  she  scored  it  (page  18). 


Mr.  Mehta:  Writers  have  to  be  careful  with  adjectives.  Some  students  get  into  the 
habit  of  putting  two  adjectives  in  front  of  almost  every  noun  in  an  attempt  to 
add  colour.  The  result  can  be  the  opposite.  For  example,  “The  tall,  dark  man 
walked  into  the  old,  gloomy  house  and  saw  a horrible,  frightening  sight.’' 

Wei:  I see  what  you  mean.  The  sing-song  effect  puts  a reader  to  sleep. 

5.  Rewrite  Mr.  Mehta’s  example  so  as  to  make  it  more  vivid  and  striking.  Use 
adjectives,  but  select  them  carefully — and  don’t  overdo  them. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  29. 
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Adverbs 


Like  adjectives,  adverbs  are  descriptive  words.  They  usually  assist  verbs  by  telling 
how,  when,  where,  or  why  something  has  happened,  though  they  can  also  modify 
adjectives  or  other  adverbs. 

Look  at  how  the  adverbs  that  follow  assist  the  verb  to  draw: 

• 1 always  draw  here.  • 1 will  draw  tonight. 

• I’m  going  to  draw  notr/.  • I draw  willingly. 

• \ draw  carefully.  • \ never  drawl 

Here  are  some  sentences  with  adverbs  from  “The  Jade  Peony.”  Do  you  think  that  the 
author  made  effective  choices?  The  adverbs  are  italicized. 

• My  stepmother  looked  endlessly  into  the  small  cluttered  room  . . . (page  13). 

• Grandmama  went  on  rocking  quietly  in  her  chair  (page  17). 

• Deftly  she  reached  into  the  grocery  carton  . . . (page  18). 

• “1  will  not  live  forever,”  she  said  (page  20). 

6.  A well-chosen  adverb  can  help  bring  a sentence  to  life.  Modify  each  verb  in  the 
sentences  that  follow  vHth  an  interesting,  carefully  chosen  adverb.  Use  your 
thesaurus  if  it  helps. 

a.  Mr.  Toov  played  the  piano. 

b.  Loretta  ran  into  the  classroom,  late  again. 

c.  Jason  looked  at  his  mother;  then  he  withdrew  his  empty  hand  from  the 
cookie  jar. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  29. 


Prepositions 


preposition:  a 
word  showing  a 
relationship  of 
time,  position, 
and  so  on  between 
words  or  parts  of  a 
sentence 


Another  basic  part  of  speech  is  the  preposition. 
Prepositions  are  connecting  words.  Some 
prepositions  connect  one  noun  with  another,  as  in 
this  example: 


I'he  cars  in  the  parkade  should  be  moved. 


Prepositions  can  also  connect  verbs  with  nouns, 
talked  across  the  street. 


Danny  wi 


The  Lnglish  language  has  many  different  prepositions  so  that  connections  between 
words  can  be  exact. 
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prepositional 
phrase:  a group  of 
words  beginning 
with  a preposition 


conjunction:  a 

word  used  to  join 
words  and  ideas 


Prepositions  never  act  alone.  They  work  in  groups  called  prepositional  phrases. 
The  first  word  in  a prepositional  phrase  is  a preposition.  A few  examples  of 
prepositional  phrases  follow. 

• Is  the  book  on  the  desk^. 

• The  couple  walked  beside  the  river. 

• The  fight  broke  out  inside  the  apartment. 

Authors  frequently  use  prepositional  phrases  to  describe  other  nouns  and  verbs. 
Look  at  how  effectively  Wayson  Choy  uses  prepositional  phrases  in  this  sentence 
from  “The  Jade  Peony”: 

We  would  sneak  them  all  home  in  brown  rice  sacks,  folded  into  small  parcels, 
and  put  them  under  her  bed  (page  16). 

7.  Find  the  prepositional  phrases  in  the  following  passage  from  “The  Jade  Peony.” 

In  her  last  years  his  image  came  back  like  a third  being  in  our  two  lives.  He 
had  been  magician,  acrobat,  juggler,  and  some  of  the  things  he  taught  her 
she  had  absorbed  and  passed  on  to  me  through  her  stories  and  games.  But 
above  all,  without  realizing  it  then,  her  hands  conveyed  to  me  the  quality  of 
their  love,  (page  14) 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  30. 

Conjunctions 

Conjunctions  have  the  job  of  joining  words  and  ideas.  When  you  use  conjunctions, 
you  can  show  relationships.  It’s  important  to  choose  conjunctions  carefully  when 
you  speak  and  write.  Some  conjunctions,  such  as  and,  tend  to  be  overused.  As 
you  proofread  your  writing,  look  for  repetition  of  conjunctions.  Sometimes  a 
conjunction  can  be  replaced.  For  example,  read  the  two  sentences  that  follow: 

The  roads  grew  icy  as  the  snow  fell.  The  truck  driver  slowed  down  as  she 
approached  the  bridge. 

The  conjunction  as  can  be  replaced  with 
while  or,  in  some  cases,  when.  The  position 
of  the  conjunction  can  also  be  changed  to 
make  a sentence  more  effective: 

When  the  snow  fell,  the  roads  grew  icy.  The  truck 
driver  slowed  down  as  she  approached  the  bridge. 

Using  several  conjunctions,  you  can  join  many  ideas  into 
one  sentence: 

When  the  snow  fell,  the  roads  grew  icy,  so  the  truck  driver  slowed  down  as  she 
approached  the  bridge. 
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Of  course,  long  sentences  aren’t  always  effective  sentences.  To  be  effective,  a 
sentence  must  easily  make  sense.  Conjunctions  are  useful  because  they  show  how 
one  idea  relates  to  another  one;  but  if  they’re  overused,  the  result  can  be  long, 
confusing,  and  weak  sentences. 

Wayson  Choy  uses  many  different  conjunctions  in  his  story  “The  Jade  Peony.’’  Look 
at  these  examples: 


• . . . 1 could  not  imagine  how  she  could  ever  part  from  me  (page  14). 

• If  she  went  walking  into  those  alleyways  alone  she  could  well  be  attacked  by 
hoodlums  (page  15). 

• Our  greatest  excitement  occurred  when  a fire  gutted  the  large  Chinese 
Presbyterian  Church,  three  blocks  from  our  house  (page  16). 

• Both  of  our  hearts  were  racing,  as  if  we  were  two  dreamers  (page  16). 

• It  was  just  six  months  before  she  died  that  we  really  began  to  work  on  her  wind 
chime  (page  19). 


• The  shaking  in  her  hand  grew  worse,  but  we  said  nothing  (page  19). 


8.  Form  an  effective  sentence  by  joining  each  pair  of  short  sentences  with  a 

conjunction.  Use  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  lists  of  conjunctions. 
Check  Section  2:  Grammar. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


f. 


Brendan  enjoyed  going  to  the  art  gallery.  His  uncle’s 
sculpture  was  exhibited. 

Cory  didn’t  want  a new  bike.  He  was  surprised  that 
his  parents  bought  him  one. 

My  grandfather  likes  fishing.  He  dislikes 
cleaning  the  fish. 

It  was  time  to  go.  The 
little  hoy  began  to  cry. 

I made  the  dough.  I 
grated  the  cheese. 

Marie  loves  winter. 

She  enjoys  skating. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  30. 
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interjection:  an 

exclamation  that  is 
not  grammatically 
connected  to  the 
words  around  it 


colloquial 
expression:  a word 
or  phrase  that 
naturally  occurs  in 
everyday  speech 
but  is  out  of  place 
in  more  formal 
language 


Interjections 

Interjections  are  words  that  show  emotion.  An  interjection  is  usually  followed  by 
an  exclamation  mark,  as  in  these  examples: 

• Whew! 

• Great! 

• Wow! 

• Oops! 

The  interjection  group  includes  slang,  colloquial 
expressions,  and  profane  words.  Interjections 
are  effective  in  writing  dialogue  because  they  can 
show  how  characters  feel.  This  means  that  they  can 
accurately  reflect  the  character’s  voice.  In  “The  Jade 
Peony,”  Wayson  Choy  shows  the  grandmother’s 
excitement  about  the  jade  carving  when  she  exclaims, 

“Oh,  Sek-Lung!”  (page  19). 

It’s  important  to  remember  that  interjections  can  be  boring  when  they’re  overused. 
The  punch  they  pack  quickly  disappears  in  these  situations.  Also,  because  some 
interjections  are  offensive,  writers  must  use  them  with  caution.  And  remember,  one 
exclamation  mark  is  all  you  need  to  show  emotion. 
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How  well  do  you  use  imagery  when  you  write?  Find  a story  or  poem  that 
you’ve  written  in  the  past — perhaps  for  an  earlier  English  language  arts 
course.  Reread  it,  focusing  on  the  images  you’ve  created.  Are  they  strong  and 
vivid?  Do  they  give  the  reader  a clear,  concrete,  and  memorable  impression 
of  what  you’re  describing?  Are  there  places  where  you  could  have  used  a 
stronger  verb?  a more  specific  noun?  a more  colourful  adverb  or  adjective? 
a more  appropriate  conjunction  or  a better  prepositional  phrase?  See  if  you 
can  improve  the  piece  by  rewriting  some  of  your  descriptive  passages. 


Rewrite  the  piece  you’ve  selected,  paying  special  attention  to  your  word 
choices.  When  you’ve  finished,  ask  a classmate  or  friend  to  look  at  the 
changes  you’ve  made  and  give  you  his  or  her  thoughts  on  whether  the  work 
has  been  improved. 


Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  a more  detailed  description  of  the  parts 
of  speech.  Take  some  time  now  to  review  these  pages  in  your  handbook.  Check 
Section  2:  Grammar. 
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9.  In  each  of  the  following  sentences,  one  word  is  italicized.  Identify  the  part  of 
speech  that  it  represents;  then  replace  the  word  with  a more  effective  one. 

a.  Mavis  went  to  the  office. 

b.  Ivor  is  a fiice  young  man. 

c.  Mrs.  Gogal  is  an  unpleasant  person. 

d.  Huang  looked  sadly  at  the  wrecked  toy. 

e.  I glanced  into  the  office,  and  I hung  up  my  coat. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  30. 

In  this  lesson  you’ve  reviewed  the  parts  of  speech.  You’ve  seen  examples  of  how 
an  effective  writer  can  use  words  to  create  images.  You’ve  extended  your  ability 
to  recognize  descriptive  writing,  and  you’ve  thought  about  how  authors  use  their 
knowledge  of  words  to  create  images  and  make  effective  choices  in  their  writing. 

This  review,  however,  won’t  do  you  any  good  unless  you  use  the  techniques  you’ve 
gone  over  to  improve  your  own  writing.  It’s  up  to  you  to  decide  when  to  employ  a 
strategy  you’ve  learned  to  create  a more  effective  communication.  Before  moving 
on  to  the  next  lesson,  don’t  forget  to  fill  in  the  last  two  columns  of  your  chart  for 
question  1.  Take  your  time,  really  think  about  what  the  questions  ask,  and  then 
complete  the  right-hand  side  of  the  chart. 

Descriptive  writing  isn’t  found  only  in  prose.  Poets,  too,  focus  precisely  on  word 
selection  and  image  creation.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  see  how  poets  use  words  to 
create  their  images. 


Glossary 

antecedent:  the  noun  to  which  a pronoun 
refers 

colloquial  expression:  a word  or  phrase  that 
naturally  occurs  in  everyday  speech  but  is 
out  of  place  in  more  formal  language 

conjunction:  a word  used  to  join  words  and 
ideas 

iiilcrjcction:  an  exclamation  that  is  not 
grammatically  connected  to  the  words 
around  it 


linking  verb:  a verb  that  links  the  subject 
of  a sentence  with  a noun,  pronoun,  or 
adjective 

parts  of  speech:  the  eight  categories  of  words 
classified  according  to  the  functions  they 
perform 

preposition:  a word  showing  a relationship  of 
time,  position,  and  so  on  between  words  or 
parts  of  a sentence 

prepositional  phrase:  a group  of  words 
beginning  with  a preposition 
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Suggested  Responses 

1.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Did  you  discover  that  you  were  able  to  learn  a lot  and  that  you  found 
the  review  helpful,  or  did  you  discover  that  your  knowledge  was  quite  good? 

2.  Responses  will  vary  Here  are  a few  ideas  with  which  you  can  compare  your  own: 

a.  dog:  collie,  spaniel.  Rover 

b.  truck:  pickup,  half- ton,  semi 

c.  music:  rap,  baroque,  classical 

d.  doctor:  pediatrician,  surgeon.  Dr.  Laird 

e.  jewellery:  ring,  necklace,  earring 

3.  Responses  will  vary,  but  your  sentence  probably  looked  something  like  this: 

Irma  told  Stephanie  that  Stephanie  could  come  to  her  house  if  Stephanie’s  mother  wasn’t 
entertaining  her  mother’s  aunt. 

This  is  a rather  clumsy  sentence,  isn’t  it?  But  at  least  it’s  clearer.  The  pronoun  her  might  still  cause 
some  confusion,  but  the  context  should  tell  readers  which  of  the  people  her  refers  to. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  examples: 

a.  Dakota  argued  with  his  brother  about  the  election. 

b.  Mrs.  O’Brien  stormed  into  the  principal’s  office  when  her  son  was  accused  of  cheating. 

c.  The  deer  bounded  right  in  front  of  the  car. 

5.  Everyone’s  sentences  will  be  different.  Here’s  one  possible  version;  note  how  few  adjectives  are 
used.  Using  stronger  verbs  and  more  exact  nouns  lessens  the  need  for  many  adjectives.  The 
shorter  sentences  add  drama. 

With  a visible  shudder,  George  squared  his  shoulders  and  walked  resolutely  into  the  brooding 
mansion.  At  once  he  saw  a sight  that  stopped  him  cold. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  your  ideas  with  these: 

a.  Mr.  Toov  played  the  piano  atrociously. 

b.  Loretta  ran  breathlessly  into  the  classroom,  late  again. 

c.  Jason  looked  guiltily  at  his  mother;  then  he  reluctantly  withdrew  his  empty  hand  from  the 
cookie  jar. 

Note:  Adjectives  and  adverbs  are  often  similar.  For  example,  careful  is  an  adjective  (the  careful 
driver)  whereas  carefully  is  an  adverb  (he  drove  carefully).  It’s  important  to  remember  that 
adjectives  describe  nouns  and  pronouns  whereas  adverbs  most  often  assist  or  modify  verbs. 

For  example,  it’s  correct  to  say,  “He’s  a good  hockey  player,”  because  good  is  an  adjective.  But  it’s 
incorrect  to  say,  “He  plays  hockey  good.”  Instead,  you  should  say,  “He  plays  hockey  well,”  because 
well  is  an  adverb. 
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7.  The  prepositional  phrases  are  highlighted. 


In  her  last  years  his  image  came  back  like  a third  being  in  our  two  lives.  He  had  been  magician, 
acrobat,  juggler,  and  some  of  the  things  he  taught  her  she  had  absorbed  and  passed  on  to  me 
through  her  stories  and  games.  But  above  all,  without  realizing  it  then,  her  hands  conveyed 
to  me  the  quality  of  their  love,  (page  14) 

8.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  possibilities: 

a.  Brendan  enjoyed  going  to  the  art  gallery  where  his  uncle’s  sculpture  was  exhibited. 

b.  Cory  didn’t  want  a new  bike,  so  he  was  surprised  that  his  parents  bought  him  one. 

c.  My  grandfather  likes  fishing,  but  he  dislikes  cleaning  the  fish. 

d.  When  it  was  time  to  go,  the  little  boy  began  to  cry. 

e.  After  1 made  the  dough,  I grated  the  cheese. 

f.  Marie  loves  winter  because  she  enjoys  skating. 

9.  Examples  will  vary.  Here  are  some  possible  responses: 

a.  Went  is  a verb.  Possible  replacements  might  be  hurried,  scurried,  dashed,  marched,  advanced, 
trudged. 

b.  Nice  is  an  adjective.  Possible  replacements  might  be  pleasant,  attractive,  kind,  generous, 
agreeable,  amiable. 

c.  Person  is  a noun.  Possible  replacements  might  be  woman,  guest,  supervisor,  employer, 
employee,  neighbour. 

d.  Sadly  is  an  adverb.  Possible  replacements  might  be  disgustedly,  sorrowfully,  mournfidly, 
disconsolately,  woefully,  brokenheartedly,  wretchedly,  ruefully,  dejectedly,  regretfully. 

e.  And  is  a conjunction.  Possible  replacements  might  be  but,  as,  when,  so,  before,  while. 
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Lesson  3:  Imagery  in  Poetry 


Can  you  think  of  anyone  who’s  had  a 
significant  influence  on  the  person 
you  are  now?  You  very  likely  can — your 
parents  and  family  members  perhaps, 
along  with  friends  and  maybe  even  a 
teacher  or  two. 

There’s  no  doubt  that  people  can  have 
a significant  influence  on  your  identity, 
but  places  also  affect  who  you  are. 

Most  people  feel  that  the  place  where 
they  were  born  and  grew  up  has  had  a 
lasting  influence  on  them.  Some  people 
live  most  or  all  of  their  lives  in  the  same 
area  while  others  move  a great  deal. 

Think  about  where  you’re  living  and 
where  you’ve  lived  in  the  past  (if  you’ve 
ever  moved) . You  may  be  living  in  city,  a 
small  town,  or  in  a rural  area.  You  may 
live  on  the  prairie,  on  the  tundra,  in  a 
forested  area,  or  near  the  mountains  or 
ocean. 
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Do  you  live  in  the  same  community  where  you  were  born,  or  have  you 
moved?  How  do  you  think  your  identity  has  been  affected  by  moving  or  by 
staying  in  the  same  place?  Write  a short  composition  of  a few  paragraphs 
presenting  your  views  on  these  questions.  Remember  to  pay  attention  to 
your  word  choices. 


The  emotions  you  feel  when  writing  about  significant  people  or  places  in  your  life 
are  often  best  expressed  in  poetry. 

Do  you  like  poetry?  Some  students  find  that  poems  can  be  hard  to  understand. 
That’s  usually  because  the  poet’s  craft  involves  packing  as  much  meaning  as 
possible  into  a very  few  words.  The  upside  of  this  is  that  poems  are  very  rich;  you 
can  read  a good  poem  over  and  over  again,  each  time  discovering  something  new. 
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Hailey:  I’m  one  of  those  students  who  don’t  always  get  poetry.  Sometimes  it  doesn’t 
make  sense,  or  it  seems  like  the  poet  is  trying  to  confuse  me  on  purpose. 

Ms.  Olesky:  Poets  are  never  out  to  confuse  their  readers,  but  sometimes  what  they 
say  is  so  concentrated  that  it  can  be  hard  to  understand  it  all  at  first.  But  there 
are  things  you  can  do  to  understand  more  easily.  Any  ideas? 

Tyler:  You  can  read  the  poem  over  a few  times.  Sometimes  I find  I get  a bit  more 
meaning  vdth  every  reading. 

Jason:  I find  that  if  we  discuss  a poem  in  class  or  with  a friend  or  two  I start 
understanding  more  and  more.  I guess  many  heads  are  better  than  one. 

Hailey:  I think  it  helps  to  read  a poem  out  loud  or  listen  to  someone  else  read  it. 
Somehow  I just  understand  it  better  if  I hear  it. 

Ms.  Olesky:  Those  are  all  good  strategies.  I think  you’ll  be  able  to  come  up  with 
more  before  this  course  is  over. 

If  you  sometimes  have  problems  understanding  a poem  or  meeting  any  other 
language  arts  challenge,  here’s  a process  you  should  get  into  the  habit  of  using: 

• Step  1:  Be  sure  you  understand  just  what  the  task  is.  Ask  yourself  very  carefully 
just  what  it  is  you  have  to  do. 

• Step  2:  Make  a list  of  all  the  options  you  can  think  of — all  the  strategies  you 
can  use  to  get  the  job  done.  Those  suggestions  in  the  preceding  dialogue  are 
examples  of  strategies  for  understanding  a poem. 

• Step  3:  Choose  a strategy,  and  put  it  to  work. 

• Step  4:  Ask  yourself  how  well  the  strategy  worked.  Would  you  try  it  again 
another  time,  or  should  you  change  your  approach?  If  it  didn’t  work  well,  what 
is  another  strategy  you  could  use? 

rurn  to  your  Crossroads  9 textbook  now,  and  read  the  poems  in  the  part  called  “Four 
Voices’’  (pages  22  to  25).  Take  your  time  with  this;  find  a comfortable  spot  where  you 
can  concentrate,  and  try  to  sink  into  each  of  the  poems  in  turn.  When  you’ve  read 
all  four  poems,  continue  with  the  discussion  that  follows.  (Don’t  forget  to  add  any 
new  terms  you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log.) 
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Did  you  enjoy  reading  these  poems?  Which  one  did  you  like  the  best  after  the  first 
reading?  Now  take  a second  look  at  each  poem. 


Have  you  ever  spent  time  at  night  looking  at  the 
sky?  As  you  stared  at  the  thousands  of  stars  and 
planets,  perhaps  youVe  wondered  who  you  are 
and  how  you  fit  into  the  universe.  Maybe  you've 
thought  that  you  were  insignificant  compared  to 
the  vastness  of  the  universe. 

The  poem  “Who  Am  I?”  focuses  on  the  theme  of  a 
person's  relafion^ip  with  Earth. 


The  poem  “Who  Am  I?"  begins  by  asking  questions.  The  last  part  of  the  poem  gives 
a kind  of  answer  to  those  questions.  Did  you  notice  that  the  poet  repeats  the  words 
Someone  smaW.  Poets  often  use  repetition  to  emphasize  an  idea.  Reread  the  poem; 
then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 

1.  Why  do  you  think  the  poet  says  that  the  wind  and  rain  answer,  “Someone 
small"? 

2.  The  last  part  of  the  poem  says  that,  even  though  you're  a small  part  of  the  world, 
you're  still  “a  piece  of  it  all.” 

a.  In  what  sense  are  you  a piece  of  the  world? 

b.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  that  you  affect  the  world?  What  are  some  of  the 
ways  the  world  affects  you? 

3.  The  poet  represents  nature  by  selecting  several  concrete  nouns.  List  the  eight 
nouns  that  the  poet  uses  to  create  the  image  of  the  natural  world. 

4.  This  poem  ends  with  the  last  few  words  staggered  and  on  different  lines.  Suggest 
a reason  why  the  poet  might  have  done  this. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  40. 


personification: 

giving  human 
qualities  to  things 
that  aren’t  human 


The  author  of  the  poem  “Who  Am  I?”  uses  a device  called  personification. 
Personification  is  a way  of  comparing  non-living  things  or  animals  to  people.  When 
writers  personify  objects,  they  have  those  objects  do  or  say  or  feel  things  that  in 
reality  only  a human  could  do  or  say  or  feel. 
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Claudette:  I see  the  personification  in  this  poem.  The  trees  are  asking  a question. 
The  sky  and  sea  are  asking  it  too. 

Shane:  Yeah,  and  so  are  the  grass,  sand,  and  rocks. 

Wei:  And  the  wind  and  rain  are  also  communicating.  The  poet  is  saying  that  the 
wind  and  rain  are  like  people  telling  her  that  she’s  someone  small. 

Jason:  Someone  small,  but  “a  piece  of  it  all.”  This  poem  reminds  you  that,  when 
you  think  about  who  you  are,  you  should  remember  that  you  too  are  a part  of 
nature.  Earth,  and  the  universe. 

5.  Personification  is  a poetic  device;  trees,  grass,  and  rocks  don’t  talk.  What  does 
the  poet  mean  when  she  says  that  all  these  natural  objects  are  speaking  to  her? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  40. 


aural:  having  to  do 
with  hearing 

rhythm:  in 

language,  the 
sound  pattern 
created  by  the  flow 
of  stressed  and 
unstressed  syllables 


Poetry  is  a literary  form  that  has  a strong  aural  component — that  is,  it  has  to  be 
heard  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Rhythm,  pacing,  emphasis — these  are  aspects  of 
poetry  that  work  with  imagery  to  create  an  overall  effect  on  the  reader. 

Good  readers  can,  perhaps,  hear  these  elements  as  they  read  silently,  but  there’s 
nothing  like  hearing  a poem  read  aloud  to  really  soak  up  the  feeling  the  poet  hoped 
to  convey. 


pacing:  rate  and 
timing 

emphasis:  the 
stressing  of  certain 
words  and  phrases 
as  compared  to 
others 


Enlist  the  help  of  your  learning  partner — or  any  suitable  friend  or  family  member. 
Have  your  partner  read  and  think  about  “Who  Am  I?”;  then  discuss  the  poem 
together.  After  that,  ask  your  partner  to  read  the  poem  aloud  to  you  as  he  or  she 
thinks  it  should  sound.  As  you  listen,  pay  attention  to  the  reader’s  pacing,  emphasis, 
and  rhythm.  Then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 


6.  a.  Did  the  reader  use  elements  like  pacing,  emphasis  of  words,  and  rhythm  the 
same  way  you  would  have  done?  Explain  your  answer. 

b.  Explain  how  the  reader’s  oral  interpretation  of  the  poem — that  is,  the 
way  the  reader  read  it — affected  the  overall  mood  of  the  poem  and  the 
impression  it  made  on  you,  the  audience. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  40. 
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stanza:  a part  of  a 
poem — lines  that 
have  been  grouped 
together  for  effect 

images:  mental 
pictures 


In  the  next  poem,  “And  I Remember,”  the  poet  connects  her  identity  with  memories 
of  her  homeland.  Afua  Cooper  organizes  her  memories  around  five  actions,  one  in 
each  stanza:  standing,  walking,  running,  breathing,  and  thinking.  In  each  stanza, 
the  poet  uses  imagery,  or  descriptive  language,  to  provide  images,  or  mental 
pictures,  so  that  you  can  share  her  memories.  Reread  this  poem,  and  enjoy  the 
images  again. 


7.  Although  much  imagery,  or  descriptive  language,  appeals  to  the  sense  of  sight, 

writers  also  use  words  that  make  you  hear,  smell,  touch,  or  taste. 

a.  What  images  does  the  poet  see  as  she  remembers  standing,  walking,  and 
running? 

b.  When  the  poet  says  she  remembers  “running  past  laughing  waters,”  which 
sense  is  she  appealing  to? 

c.  When  the  poet  writes  about  memories  of  breathing,  which  sense  is  she 
appealing  to? 

8.  This  poem,  like  the  first  one,  makes  use  of  repetition.  An  example  is  the  ending. 

Why  does  the  poet  repeat  the  word  mine'? 


mood:  the 

overall  feeling 
or  impression 
produced  in  the 
reader  or  listener 
hy  a work  of 
literature 


9.  A poet  uses  imagery  to  create  an  impression  on  the  reader  or  listener.  Try  to 
describe  the  impression  “And  I Remember”  makes  on  you.  In  other  words,  what 
is  the  mood  or  feeling  that  this  poem  leaves  you  with? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  40. 
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speaker:  the 
person  in  a poem 
who  tells  the  story 
or  expresses  ideas 
or  feelings 


Journal  Entry  2E 


The  poem  “And  I Remember”  shows  how  your  identity  can  be  connected  to 
a place.  Do  you  have  a place  that  you  feel  belongs  to  you?  It  could  be  a room, 
a house,  a farm,  or  a special  place  that  you  like  to  visit. 

In  your  journal,  write  about  a place  that  you  feel  strongly  about.  Describe 
your  special  place,  and  tell  why  it’s  important  to  you.  You  might  consider 
doing  this  by  means  of  a poem.  In  your  writing,  make  an  effort  to  select 
images  that  convey  your  feelings. 


In  some  poems,  the  author  uses  a device  called  a speaker.  A speaker  in  a poem  is 
similar  to  a narrator  in  a story.  The  speaker  is  the  person  who  expresses  the  feelings 
or  ideas.  Sometimes  the  speaker  can  be  identified  as  the  poet,  but  not  always. 
Sometimes,  the  poet  tries  to  look  at  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  another  person. 


So  let  me  get  this  straight.  A narrator  is  the 
person  telling  a story  in  a short  story  or  novel. 
A speaker  is  the  person  telling  the  story  or 
"speaking"  in  a poem. 


Cynthia  Rylant  uses  a speaker  in  her  poem  from  Soda  Jerk  on  page  24  of 
Crossroads  9.  In  this  poem,  the  speaker’s  sense  of  identity  is  linked  to  two  places: 
the  lake — a place  for  dreaming  and  relaxing — and  the  speaker’s  workplace.  Reread 
the  poem  before  you  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

10.  a.  Who  is  the  speaker  in  the  poem  from  Soda  Jerk?.  In  your  response,  identify 
any  facts  you  know  about  this  person. 

b.  (]an  you  tell,  from  the  way  the  poem  is  written  and  the  language  used, 
whether  or  not  the  reader  is  meant  to  take  the  speaker  and  the  poet  herself 
to  be  the  same  person?  Give  an  example  or  two  to  back  up  your  answer. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  41. 
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metaphor:  a 

comparison 
between  two  things 
without  using  the 
words  like,  as,  or 
than 


simile:  a 

comparison  of  two 
unlike  things,  using 
the  words  like,  as, 
or  than 


cliche:  an  overused 
expression 


Metaphors,  as  you  probably  remember,  are  comparisons. 
This  poem  ends  with  several  related  metaphors  when 
the  poet  writes  “Crossing  the  floor  / with  heron  feet,  / 
pouring  coffee  / with  heron  hands”  (lines  41  to  44). 


Comparisons  can  be  made  in  other  ways  than  by  using 
metaphors.  For  example,  in  the  poem  from  Soda  Jerk, 
the  speaker  says  that  the  lake  is  “all  covered  in  fog  / and 
gray  like  rabbit  skin”  (lines  14  and  15).  At  another  point, 
the  speaker  compares  himself  to  a heron:  “I  feel  like  a heron” 
(line  20).  These  comparisons,  using  the  words  like,  as,  or  than, 
are  called  similes. 

11.  What  is  the  poet  telling  the  reader  when  she  uses  similes 
and  metaphors  to  make  the  comparison  between  the 
speaker  and  a heron? 


Similes  aren’t  found  only  in  poetry.  Similes  are  common 
in  everyday  speech.  You  may  use  similes  without  being  conscious  of  it.  In  fact,  some 
similes  are  so  common  that  they  have  become  cliches — overused  expressions. 


12.  You’re  probably  familiar  with  many  similes  that  have  become  cliches.  In  your 
notebook,  complete  the  following  cliches  by  finishing  the  comparisons. 


a.  sly  as  a 

b.  wise  as  an 

c.  dry  as  a 

d.  light  as  a _ 

e.  tight  as  a _ 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  41. 

The  problem  with  cliches  is  that  they’re  so  overused  they’ve  lost  all  the  their  punch. 
Because  they  spring  to  mind  so  easily,  people  use  them  frequently  in  speech;  but 
when  you’re  writing,  you  should  try  to  come  up  with  some  fresh  comparisons.  Good 
writers  create  original  similies  in  their  work — comparisons  that  no  one  else  has 
thought  of. 


In  the  story  “The  Jade  Peony,”  the  author  uses  several  similes.  He  describes  the 
grandmother’s  “wrinkled  skin  like  light  pine”  (page  14).  The  actor  who  loved  the 
grandmother  is  “tall  and  pale  as  the  whiteness  of  petals”  (page  15).  At  the  end  of 
the  story,  the  author  writes,  “In  my  mind’s  eye  I saw  Grandmama  smile  and  heard, 
softly,  the  pink  centre  [of  the  jade  peony]  beat  like  a beautiful,  cramped  heart” 
(page  20).  Do  these  similes  help  you  form  mental  pictures? 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


abstract  language: 
language  that 
describes  ideas 
and  emotions 
rather  than  people, 
places,  objects,  and 
animals  in  the  real 
world 


Brackets  [ ] are  not  the  same  as  parentheses  ( ).  Parentheses  are  used  around 
explanatory  information  that  interrupts  the  flow  of  a sentence.  Brackets,  by  contrast, 
signify  that  a different  writer  has  added  words  to  a quoted  sentence.  For  example,  in  the 
preceding  quotation  from  “The  Jade  Peony,”  the  original  sentence  doesn’t  include  the 
words  of  the  jade  peony.  However,  the  quotation  doesn’t  make  much  sense  when  lifted 
out  of  the  story  unless  those  words  are  included.  Brackets  indicate  that  words  have 
been  added  to  help  the  reader  understand  the  meaning. 

V y 

13.  The  writer  of  “And  I Remember”  also  uses  similes  to  help  you  imagine  her 
homeland. 

a.  In  the  first  stanza,  what  are  the  plains  compared  to? 

b.  In  the  third  stanza,  what  is  the  school  compared  to? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  41. 

Earlier,  you  wrote  a journal  entry  describing  a special  place.  Can  you  create  a simile 
about  your  special  place?  What  would  you  compare  the  place  to?  Remember,  a 
simile  shows  a similarity  between  two  things  that  are  essentially  different.  A simile 
uses  the  words  like,  as,  or  than. 

It’s  not  always  easy  to  create  a good  simile  in  a few  seconds.  Think  about  your 
special  place  for  a while.  Perhaps  in  time  you’ll  be  able  to  think  of  an  effective  simile 
to  create  a clear  image  of  what  it’s  like  or  what  it  means  to  you. 

Take  a moment  now  to  reread  “Wanted:  Someone  Who  Cares”  on  page  25. 

This  poem  is  written  differently  from  the  first  three  poems.  The  language  used  is 
mostly  abstract  because  this  poem  is  about  ideas  and  emotions.  This  poem  doesn’t 
use  imagery  to  create  mental  pictures. 

14.  a.  Pick  out  at  least  three  abstract  nouns  from  “Wanted:  Someone  Wlio  Cares.” 

b.  Do  you  find  these  abstract  nouns  as  effective  as  the  concrete  images  used, 
for  example,  by  Afua  Cooper,  Felice  Holman,  or  Cynthia  Rylant?  Try  to 
explain  why  or  why  not. 

15.  According  to  the  poem,  what  qualities  should  a caring  person  have? 

16.  Why  does  the  speaker  conclude  that  the  person  she’s  looking  for  is  probably 
herself? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  42. 
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In  this  lesson  you’ve  read  four  poems,  and  you’ve  looked  carefully  at  the  words  used 
by  the  writers.  You’ve  examined  imagery,  personification,  metaphors,  similes,  and 
abstract  language.  You’ve  also  listened  to  a poem.  Before  moving  on,  think  for  a few 
moments  about  your  own  creative  writing  and  what  you’ve  been  studying  in  this 
lesson.  Do  you  think  your  writing  could  be  improved?  How  can  you  incorporate 
what  you’ve  been  learning  into  your  own  work? 


Literature  isn’t  the  only  area  of  creativity  where  imagery  is  important.  It’s  also  very 
important  in  the  area  of  visual  art.  The  next  lesson  will  focus  on  visual  imagery 
which  is,  after  all,  another  form  of  communication  between  human  beings. 


Glossary 


abstract  language:  language  that  describes 
ideas  and  emotions  rather  than  people, 
places,  objects,  and  animals  in  the  real 
world 


pacing:  rate  and  timing 


personification:  giving  human  qualities  to 
things  that  aren’t  human 


aural:  having  to  do  with  hearing 


rhythm:  in  language,  the  sound  pattern 
created  by  the  flow  of  stressed  and 
unstressed  syllables 


cliche:  an  overused  expression 


emphasis:  the  stressing  of  certain  words  and 
phrases  as  compared  to  others 


simile:  a comparison  of  two  unlike  things, 
using  the  words  like,  as,  or  than 


images:  mental  pictures 


speaker:  the  person  in  a poem  who  tells  the 
story  or  expresses  ideas  or  feelings 


metaphor:  a comparison  between  two  things 
without  using  the  words  like,  as,  or  than 


stanza:  a part  of  a poem — lines  that  have  been 
grouped  together  for  effect 


mood:  the  overall  feeling  or  impression 
produced  in  the  reader  or  listener  by  a 
work  of  literature 
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Suggested  Responses 

1.  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  saying  that  one  person  is  not  very  important  considering  that  Earth  is 
huge  and  has  a very  large  population. 

2.  a.  As  a person,  you’re  part  of  nature.  You’re  also  important;  you  belong.  As  a “piece  of  it  all,”  your 

actions  still  count. 

b.  Your  existence  affects  Earth  because  you  consume  food,  water,  and  air.  You  use  many 
resources;  for  example,  fuel,  metals,  wood.  You  can  also  affect  the  world  by  helping  the 
environment  or  harming  it — by  helping  other  people  or  by  making  their  lives  more  difficult. 
You  can  be  a creator  or  a destroyer  in  the  world.  Meanwhile,  the  world  provides  you  with  food, 
water,  oxygen  (to  breathe),  clothing,  and  shelter. 

3.  The  eight  concrete  nouns  are  trees,  sky,  sea,  grass,  sand,  rocks,  wind,  rain.  [Nightfall  is  also  a noun.) 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  The  fact  is  that  only  the  poet  could  say  without  any  doubt  just  why  she 
structured  the  poem  this  way.  Still,  the  reader  can  speculate.  For  one  thing,  this  arrangement 
draws  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  poem.  At  the  same  time,  staggering 
the  words  this  way  forces  readers  to  slow  down  just  a bit;  therefore,  readers  emphasize  these 
words.  Did  you  find  that  the  arrangement  of  the  poem  almost  looks  like  a kite  with  string  attached 
somewhat  to  Earth — but  floating  above  . . . ? 

This  is  a good  example  of  the  use  of  visual  elements  in  poetry.  Unlike  prose  writers,  poets  can 
affect  readers  visually  as  well  as  verbally.  You’ll  be  working  more  on  developing  your  visual 
communication  skills  throughout  this  course. 

5.  The  poet  means  that  as  she  compares  herself  with  these  natural  elements  of  the  world,  she 
realizes  how  terribly  small  she  is  relative  to  them. 

6.  a.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Different  people  naturally  have  different  oral  (and  aural) 

interpretations  of  poetry.  You  might  have  chosen  to  read  this  poem  rather  differently.  That 
wouldn’t  mean  that  you  were  wrong;  in  fact,  your  interpretation  might  bring  out  aspects  of  the 
poem  that  were  downplayed  by  the  reader. 

b.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat  since  you,  the  listener,  clearly  have  input  into  the  impression 
the  reading  has  had  on  you.  The  final  result  is  a combination  of  the  poet’s  writing,  the  reader’s 
interpretation,  and  the  listener’s  reaction. 

7.  a.  When  she  stands,  she  sees  the  plains  stretching  before  her  to  the  sea,  full  of  sugar  cane  and 

rice.  When  she  walks,  she  sees  steep  hillsides  and  the  valley.  When  she  runs,  she  sees  the  road 
cutting  into  the  green  carpet  of  the  plains,  laughing  waters,  and  a school  rising  out  of  the 
plains  like  a concrete  castle. 

b.  rhe  word  laughing  appeals  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  It  also  appeals  to  the  sense  of  sight;  the 
word  suggests  joyful,  bubbling  waters. 

c.  rhe  poet  is  appealing  to  the  sense  of  smell:  the  smells  of  the  plowed  earth,  freshly-cut  sugar 
cane,  and  scented  rice  plants. 
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8.  Although  the  poet  doesn’t  legally  own  this  place,  it  will  always  be  part  of  her  memories.  She 
treasures  this  place  and  considers  it  to  be  her  own  land.  This  is  a very  important  point — one 
worth  repeating. 

9.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Here  are  a few  words  you  may  have  used  to  describe  the  overall  mood 
created  by  the  poem: 

• freedom  • peacefulness 

• being  at  one  with  nature  • happiness 

• gratefulness  • nostalgia 

10.  a.  The  speaker  works  as  a soda  jerk  in  a small  cafe  or  shop  called  Maywell’s.  (The  term  soda 

jerk  refers  to  someone  working  behind  the  counter  in  a soda  shop;  the  term  comes  from  the 
action  of  jerking  the  handle  of  the  machine  that  pours  soda  or  pop  into  glasses.)  The  speaker 
is  someone  who  enjoys  nature  and  is  male  (“the  styrofoam  cup  in  his  hand”  line  33).  He  is 
conscientious  (“eight  on  the  dot”  line  38)  and  hardworking  (“working  the  day  / like  I’m  flying” 
lines  45  and  46).  The  language  used  seems  to  indicate  a young  person — possibly  a teenager — 
who  does  have  a driver’s  licence.  He  is  unsatisfied  with  what  he’s  doing  but  doesn’t  know  what 
to  do  (“wishing  for  things  he  can’t  even  put  a name  to”  lines  34  and  35). 

b.  It  seems  that  the  speaker  is  someone  other  than  the  poet.  The  imperfect  language  (“I  get  up 
real  early”  line  2),  the  job  the  speaker  has,  and  the  fact  that  the  character  is  male  all  indicate 
that  readers  aren’t  to  think  of  the  poet  as  the  same  person  as  the  speaker  in  this  poem. 

11.  A heron  is  a large  aquatic  (water)  bird  with  very  long  legs.  The  speaker  has  shared  a few  quiet 
moments  at  the  lake  in  the  morning  with  the  heron.  He  admires  the  heron,  which  is  able  to  fly 
away  from  the  lake  when  it’s  finished  feeding. 

As  the  speaker  works  in  the  cafe,  he  compares  himself  to  a heron:  “Crossing  the  floor  / with  heron 
feet,  / pouring  coffee  / with  heron  hands.  / Working  the  day  like  / I’m  flying”  (lines  41  to  46).  This 
seems  to  mean  that  he  feels  freer,  wilder,  and  more  graceful;  the  experience  has  allowed  him  to 
escape  from  the  reality  of  his  job  and  feel  better  about  his  life. 

12.  These  are  the  most  common  cliches.  You  may  be  familiar  with  local  variations. 

a.  sly  as  a fox 

b.  wise  as  an  owl 

c.  dry  as  a bone 

d.  light  as  a feather 

e.  tight  as  a drum 

13.  a.  The  plains  are  compared  to  a wide  green  carpet  (“that  stretch  before  me  / like  a wide  green 

carpet”  lines  5 and  6). 

b.  The  school  is  compared  to  a concrete  castle  (“school  that  rose  like  a concrete  castle  / out  of 
my  carpet  of  green”  line  21). 
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14.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  You  should  have  selected  at  least  three  of  these  nouns: 


• shortcomings 

• mistakes 

• pace 

• answers 

• ability 


• fashion 


• beauty 

• music 

• questions 

• faith 


• guilt 

• reality 

• potential 


b.  Responses  will  vary.  As  a rule,  abstract  nouns  don’t  pack  the  same  punch  as  specific,  concrete 
nouns;  but  they  do  have  their  place.  You  may  feel  that  they  work  very  well  in  “Wanted: 
Someone  Who  Cares.”  The  theme  of  the  poem  is  abstract,  and  the  abstract  nouns  support 
the  abstract  ideas.  Certainly,  the  poet  must  have  selected  them  very  deliberately  to  suit  her 
purposes. 

15.  According  to  the  poem,  a caring  person  should  do  the  following: 

• accept  you  as  you  are  and  not  condemn  you  for  your  shortcomings 

• help  you  to  learn  from  your  mistakes 

• respect  you  as  an  individual 

• stand  by  you  to  help  when  you  need  it 

• release  you  from  your  guilt 

• help  you  to  find  constructive  ways  to  deal  with  reality 

• encourage  you  to  explore  the  world 

• open  your  eyes  to  beauty  and  your  ears  to  music 

• listen  to  your  questions 

• help  you  to  find  answers 

• help  you  to  achieve  your  full  potential 

• have  faith  in  your  ability  to  develop  into  a worthwhile  person 

16.  She  realizes  that  she’s  the  only  one  who  can  fulfill  all  of  these  tasks.  It’s  too  much  to  ask  of  anyone 
else. 
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In  Module  1 you  were  told  that  representing  is  a way  of  sending  messages  through 


verbal:  making  use  visual,  rather  than  verbal  means.  Suppose  that  you’re  with  a friend  and  you’re 


hungry  You’d  like  to  go  to  a restaurant  for  lunch.  Normally,  you’d  simply  give  your 
friend  a verbal  message — either  orally  or,  if  you  were  corresponding,  in  a written 
format.  But  what  if  you’d  decided  to  send  the  message  non-verbally? 


1 . Suggest  at  least  three  ways  you  might  convey  your  message  to  your  friend 
non-verbally.  One  idea  has  been  given  to  get  you  started. 

You  could  draw  a picture  of  food  or  someone  eating. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  49. 

All  of  the  ways  of  sending  a message  that  appear  in  the  Suggested  Responses  are 
methods  of  representing.  When  a message  is  sent  through  representing,  someone 
must  receive  it  by  viewing. 

In  responding  to  question  1,  you  were  probably  thinking  that  in  the  real  world 
no  one  would  be  likely  to  use  such  clumsy  methods  of  communication;  but 
representation  is,  in  fact,  used  surprisingly  often  to  convey  ideas.  In  today’s  world, 
it’s  more  and  more  often  the  case  that  messages  need  to  be  clearly  understood 
by  people  who  speak  different  languages.  In  situations  like  this,  symbols  are  one 
method  of  representation  that  can  prove  very  useful  in  communicating  ideas.  Think 
about  sending  and  receiving  messages  as  you  do  the  following  exercise. 
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2.  In  your  notebook,  give  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  symbols: 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  49. 


viewing:  the  skill  of 
interpreting  visual 
communication 


Were  you  surprised  at  how  quickly  you  recognized  the  meanings  of  these  symbols? 
The  skill  involved  in  deciphering  visual  communications  is  called  viewing,  and 
these  days,  it’s  an  increasingly  important  skill.  Just  think,  for  instance,  of  the  icons 
on  a computer.  Symbols  such  as  computer  icons  and  the  ones  you  looked  at  in 
the  preceding  exercise  send  straightforward  messages  that  can  be  understood  no 
matter  what  verbal  language  you  speak. 


body  language: 
the  gestures, 
expressions,  and 
postures  by  which 
people,  consciously 
or  unconsciously, 
send  messages 


Another  way  that  people  send  messages  non-verbally  is  through  their  body 
language — the  gestures  and  expressions  that  they  make  with  their  bodies.  Body 
language  can  be  conscious  or  unconscious.  A conscious  use  of  body  language  to 
send  messages  might  be  a shaken  fist,  a smile  of  greeting,  a rude  gesture,  a wave, 
or  arms  open  for  a hug.  But  people  frequently  send  messages  unconsciously.  If 
you’re  bored,  for  example,  you  might  start  to  fidget,  yawn,  look  at  the  clock,  or  get 
that  glazed-over  expression  on  your  face.  In  fact,  it’s  been  said  that  most  of  the 
information  that  people  convey  to  each  other  about  how  they’re  feeling  is  done 
through  body  language  as  opposed  to  verbal  communication. 


3.  Imagine  that  you’ve  met  a friend  and  you  ask  how  he’s  doing.  He  says  he’s  doing 
great,  but  he  doesn’t  smile,  he  keeps  his  eyes  on  the  ground  and  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  then  he  slowly  shuffles  away  with  no  bounce  in  his  stride.  Wliich 
would  you  believe — the  verbal  message  he  gave  you  or  the  opposite  message  he 
was  unconsciously  conveying  through  body  language?  Explain  your  reasons. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  49. 

Suppose  that  you  walked  into  an  unfamiliar  place — a new  school,  perhaps,  or  a club 
you  thought  you’d  like  to  join.  What  body  language  displayed  by  the  people  there 
would  tell  you  that  you  were  welcome?  What  body  language  would  make  you  feel 
like  an  outsider? 
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Obviously,  if  people  smiled  at  you  and 
walked  over  to  you  in  a pleasant  way,  they’d 
be  conveying  a friendly  message.  They 
might  also  shake  your  hand  or  possibly 
give  you  a friendly  slap  on  the  back. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  people  turned  away 
from  you,  or  stared  at  you  and  scowled, 
you’d  no  doubt  feel  very  unwelcome.  If 
someone  approached  with  a stern  look, 
you’d  also  likely  feel  apprehensive. 

Think  about  the  message  presented  by  the  way  that  you  sit,  stand,  and  walk.  Your 
posture  can  convey  messages  about  yourself:  confidence,  arrogance,  boredom, 
sadness,  fear,  uncertainty,  and  defeat. 

4.  Do  you  ever  consciously  try  to  convey  a message  about  yourself  through  body 
language?  What  message  about  yourself  do  you  try  to  present  as  you  enter  a 
room,  walk  down  a hallway,  or  meet  other  people? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  49. 

Body  language  is  something  that  everyone  uses  to  send  messages.  It’s  important 
to  be  conscious  of  your  body  language  so  that  you  don’t  send  the  wrong  kind  of 
message. 


Shane:  I’ve  heard  that  people  from  different  cultures  use  body  language  differently. 
I mean,  in  one  culture  it’s  expected  that  you’d  do  a lot  of  hugging  and  touching 
while  in  another  culture  that  sort  of  behaviour  would  be  considered  out  of 
place. 

Claudette:  And  in  one  culture  maybe  it’s  friendly  to  stand  really  close  to  someone 
you’re  talking  with  while  in  another  that’s  considered  rude  and  pushy. 

Mr.  Mehta:  That’s  very  true.  lust  as  you  have  to  learn  the  verbal  language  of  people 
with  whom  you  want  to  communicate,  you  have  to  learn  their  body  language 
too.  Of  course,  some  body  language  is  universal;  a smile  is  a smile  no  matter 
where  you  go. 
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The  muscles  in  your  face  are  one  important  tool  you  use  to  send  messages — either 
deliberately  or  accidentally.  Some  people  appear  to  be  relatively  impassive — that 
is,  they  show  little  emotion  with  their  facial  expressions;  but  most  people  reveal 
emotions  very  clearly  this  way  Similarly,  while  almost  everybody  is  able  to  “read” 
the  messages  people  convey  with  their  faces,  some  people  are  better  at  it  than 
others. 

5.  Look  at  the  photographs  that  follow  and  identify  the  emotion  shown  on  each  of 
the  faces.  Write  your  responses  in  your  notebook. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  49. 
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visual  arts:  areas  of 
artistic  expression 
that  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  sight, 
such  as  painting, 
drawing,  and 
sculpture 


art  essay:  a 
collection  of 
visual  artistic 
representations, 
such  as  drawings  or 
photographs,  that 
convey  meaning  to 
the  viewer 


You  may  recall  that  one  of  the  suggested  answers  to  question  1 was  that 
you  could  use  mime  to  convey  a message.  Mime  is  a form  of  drama  where 
everything  is  conveyed  through  motions  and  facial  expressions — that  is, 
body  language.  No  words  are  uttered.  Mime  artists  exaggerate  their  gestures 
and  expressions  to  convey  their  meanings. 

Charades  is  a game  you’re  probably  familiar  with  that’s  based  on  the  art  of 
mime.  Get  together  with  a group  of  classmates,  friends,  or  family  and  play 
charades.  Try  to  convey  messages  or  sayings  without  using  words.  It  can  be 
a lot  of  fun.  It  should  also  help  develop  aspects  of  your  viewing /representing 
skills. 


Internationally  recognizable  symbols  and  human  body  language  are  two  areas 
where  representing/viewing  skills  are  important.  Another  is  that  of  the  visual  arts. 

The  next  selection  in  your  Crossroads  9 textbook  is  an  art  essay,  sometimes  called 
a visual  essay.  Turn  to  page  28,  and  read  “Going  Back  Home.”  After  you  read  the 
introduction,  look  at  the  paintings  on  the  pages  that  follow  it.  Then  answer  the 
following  questions  in  your  notebook.  Remember  to  record  in  your  vocabulary  log 
any  new  terms  you  encounter. 

6.  Turn  to  page  29.  In  this  painting,  Michele  Wood  includes  items  that  remind  her 
of  her  past — the  scar  on  her  forehead,  the  house  and  fence,  the  crooked  boards, 
and  the  hen.  What  do  you  think  the  figure  in  the  upper-left  corner  of  the  house 
might  represent  (the  one  that  seems  to  be  behind  a window)? 

7.  In  the  next  painting  (page  30),  what  details  does  Wood  use  to  depict  her 
grandparents’  lives? 

8.  In  Wood’s  painting  of  the  blues  musician  (page  31),  what  message  do  you  think 
might  be  suggested  by  the  background  and  the  musician’s  clothing? 

9.  Now  think  of  this  art  essay  as  a whole.  In  it,  Michele  Wood  has  tried  to 
communicate  something  about  her  own  identity.  She  might  have  chosen  to 
write  a short  essay  about  herself;  instead,  she  used  paintings.  Could  the  same 
thoughts  be  conveyed  with  words? 

10.  If  you  were  asked  to  describe  your  feelings  about  your  own  identity  and  family 
history,  you’d  most  likely  respond  in  words.  Yet,  Michele  Wood  chose  visual 
representations — an  art  essay — to  convey  her  feelings.  Can  you  suggest  reasons 
why  she  may  have  done  so? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  50. 
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A very  popular  type  of  art  essay  is  the  photo  essay  Anyone  with  a collection  of 
photographs  can,  of  course,  put  together  a photo  essay  that  attempts  to  convey 
an  idea,  a feeling,  or  simply  information.  Some  people  who  have  done  this  have 
mounted  their  photo  essays  on  the  Internet. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  you  can  find  a variety 
of  photo  essays.  An  excellent  source  of  photo  stories 
or  essays  are  news  magazines.  You  may  wish  to  visit 
some  of  these  sites: 


• Maclean’s  magazine  (Canadian) 

http://wv^nv.macleans.ca 


• Li/e  magazine 

http://www.lifemag.com/Life/ 


• r/me  magazine 

http://www.time.com/time/ 


As  you  examine  the  essays  you  select,  ask  questions  like  these: 


• What  message  or  impression  is  the  creator  hoping  to  convey? 

• What  techniques  are  being  used  to  bring  this  about — subject  matter? 
composition?  lighting? 

• How  successful  do  you  think  the  creator  has  been? 


Portfolio  Item  2B 


If  you  have  a collection  of  photos — or  the  equipment  and  budget  to  create 
a collection  of  photos — why  not  put  together  a photo  essay  of  your  own? 
Don’t  just  assemble  your  photos  randomly;  think  about  what  you  want  to 
communicate  to  those  who  will  see  your  essay.  Then  make  sure  that  people 
do  see  it  by  displaying  it  in  an  appropriate  location. 


visually  literate: 

able  to  easily 
uiuierstand  and 
convey  messages  in 
a variety  of  visual 
media  such  as 
film,  symbols,  and 
photography 


In  this  lesson  you’ve  had  a brief  introduction  to  the  language  skills  of  representing 
and  viewing.  Throughout  this  course,  you’ll  be  working  at  further  developing 
these  skills.  With  so  much  information  conveyed  visually  in  today’s  world  (think 
of  television,  movies,  and  the  Internet,  for  instance),  being  visually  literate  is  an 
increasingly  important  skill  to  have. 
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Glossary 


art  essay:  a collection  of  visual  artistic 
representations,  such  as  drawings  or 
photographs,  that  convey  meaning  to  the 
viewer 


viewing:  the  skill  of  interpreting  visual 
communication 


body  language:  the  gestures,  expressions,  and 
postures  by  which  people,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  send  messages 


visual  arts:  areas  of  artistic  expression  that 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight,  such  as 
painting,  drawing,  and  sculpture 


verbal:  making  use  of  words 


visually  literate:  able  to  easily  understand 
and  convey  messages  in  a variety  of 
visual  media  such  as  film,  symbols,  and 
photography 


Suggested  Responses 


1 . Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  other  ideas.  You  could 

• mime  the  actions  of  going  in  and  eating 

• show  your  friend  a photograph  of  the  restaurant 

• point  at  the  restaurant  or  at  some  food 

• use  sign  language 

Of  course,  most  of  these  ideas  would  be  absurdly  clumsy  ways  of  conveying  so  simple  a piece  of 
information;  but  they  would  all  get  the  point  across  without  the  use  of  words. 

2.  a.  women’s  washroom 

b.  road  slippery  when  wet 

c.  danger;  explosive  material 

e.  danger;  poisonous  material 

f.  facilities  for  people  with  disabilities 

3.  No  doubt,  you  would  believe  his  body  language.  The  fact  is  that  this  is  almost  always  a more 
accurate  indication  of  how  people  are  feeling  than  any  verbal  messages  they  may  give  you.  People 
can  lie  and  mislead  others  with  their  words,  but  it’s  awfully  hard  to  act  convincingly  happy  when 
you’re  depressed,  brave  when  you’re  frightened,  or  confident  when  you’re  nervous. 

4.  Responses  will  vary,  and  naturally  the  message  you  want  to  convey  will  vary  from  one  situation  to 
the  next.  Most  people,  however,  like  to  create  the  impression  that  they’re  self-confident,  positive, 
and  in  control. 

5.  Your  responses  may  vary  somewhat,  but  your  ideas  should  be  much  like  these: 

a.  thoughtfulness;  contemplativeness;  patience;  perhaps  mild  skepticism 

b.  worry;  confusion;  a sense  of  being  overwhelmed 

c.  joy;  happiness 
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d.  uncertainty;  hesitation;  thoughtfulness 

e.  defiance;  stubbornness 

f.  surprise;  skepticism;  disbelief 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  The  figure  might  represent  an  ancestor — perhaps  one  from  Africa  or  one  who 
was  a slave  in  the  southern  United  States.  The  figure  is  a female  in  traditional  dress. 

7.  In  the  introduction,  Michele  Wood  explains  that  she  uses  quilt-like  backgrounds  to  show  how 
pieces  of  lives  can  fit  together. 

The  grandmother  wears  a colourful  hat  or  scarf  in  a traditional  pattern  and  a simple  necklace. 
She’s  carrying  a container  to  represent  her  responsibilities  as  cook  and  homemaker.  The  note 
beneath  the  painting  says  that  the  pinwheels  on  her  skirt  represent  good  luck  and  the  changing 
cycles  of  life.  (The  pinwheels  are  an  ancient  symbol  representing  luck  and  well-being.  They 
do  look  like  Nazi  swastikas.  However,  the  Nazis  adopted  this  symbol  many,  many  years  after 
the  symbol’s  original  use;  the  Nazi  swastika  has  the  arms  bent  in  a clockwise  direction.)  The 
grandmother’s  dress  is  a bright  yellow  and  has  a leafy  pattern  on  top  and  a chequered  bottom. 
These  patterns  may  indicate  a closeness  to  the  land  and  growing  things. 

The  grandfather  also  wears  a hat,  possibly  to  provide  shade  as  he  works  outside.  The  grandfather 
is  carrying  models  of  a donkey  and  plough  to  show  that  he’s  a farmer.  His  face  is  painted, 
indicating,  perhaps,  a closeness  to  his  African  heritage.  His  blue- check  coveralls  likely  indicate 
that  he’s  a farmer;  but  his  clothes  are  clean,  neat,  and  crisp,  indicating,  perhaps,  self-respect 
despite  his  simple  life. 

The  house  in  the  background  is  made  of  wood  and  looks  small,  old,  and  plain.  There’s  a washtub 
to  show  that  most  of  the  work  had  to  be  done  by  hand. 

Other  details  you  may  have  noted  are  as  follows: 

• straight  boards  in  the  house  and  fence 

• shades  of  blue  (possibly  music?) 

• people  who  appear  larger  than  life  (The  house  is  very  small  in  comparison.) 

Did  you  notice  any  other  details?  Were  you  able  to  suggest  possible  meanings? 

8.  Responses  will  vary.  The  musician  is  sitting  on  a bench  in  front  of  a wooden  building,  suggesting 
that  he’s  playing  for  himself  or  his  family  or  neighbours.  The  musician’s  clothing  is  similar  to  the 
background,  suggesting,  perhaps,  that  he’s  part  of  his  environment  and  at  home  in  it.  He  doesn’t 
appear  to  be  a wealthy  or  famous  entertainer. 

You  may  have  mentioned  other  details.  For  example,  what  might  be  the  significance  of  the 
musician’s  painted  face  or  his  colourful  guitar? 
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9.  This  isn’t  an  easy  question  to  answer  because  words  and  images  communicate  so  differently. 
Some  people  naturally  find  one  medium  more  natural  than  the  other;  and  even  this  varies  from 
situation  to  situation.  Both  can  be  powerful  means  of  expression,  and  both  have  techniques  of 
expression  that  can  be  learned  and  improved. 

10.  Responses  will  be  personal.  As  noted  in  the  suggested  response  to  question  9,  some  people 
simply  find  one  medium  more  natural.  Clearly,  Michele  Wood  is  a talented  painter  who  enjoys 
working  in  this  medium.  Ultimately,  however,  only  she  could  answer  this  question.  Michele 
Wood  has  painted  herself,  her  grandparents,  and  a blues  musician  in  this  art  essay.  Her  paintings 
show  that  she’s  a descendant  of  slaves  and  that  she  feels  a link  to  her  rural  past  even  though  she 
grew  up  in  a city.  She’s  also  been  influenced  by  blues  music,  which  originated  with 
African-Americans.  Wood  uses  bright  colours  (red,  blue,  yellow,  green)  to  celebrate  her  identity. 
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Section  1 has  focused  on  descriptive  writing  and  representation.  Writers  choose  words  carefully  to 
create  imagery  so  that  readers  can  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  or  feel  something  in  their  imagination. 
Representing  is  a way  of  sending  a message  using  visual  means.  Because  of  the  powerful  impact  of 
representing,  messages  sent  this  way  are  frequently  remembered  better  than  verbal  messages  and 
may  have  lasting  influence  on  the  viewer. 

In  this  section  you  also  considered  the  theme  of  identity,  and  you  explored  it  by  way  of  a story,  poetry, 
and  an  art  essay.  You  saw  that  your  identity  derives  from  such  forces  as  your  family,  your  community, 
your  culture,  and  your  country. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  discover  more  about  interpreting  verbal  and  visual  messages,  and  you’ll 
read  several  texts  focusing  on  the  theme  of  belonging. 


^ — 

Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  respond  to 
questions  1 to  3 of  Section  1. 

'I 

1 — 

^ 
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Section  1 


[ ((Belonging 


Do  you  like  to  be  thought  of  as  a real  individual  in  some  ways? 
Perhaps  you  style  your  hair  in  a particular  way  or  have  a special 
type  of  clothing  that  you  wear  with  flair.  Maybe  you  have  an 
unusual  pastime  or  like  music  that’s  different  from  what  most 
people  are  listening  to. 

While  most  people  value  their  individualism,  they  also  want 
to  be  accepted  by  other  people  and  belong  to  the  group.  Most 
people  don’t  want  to  be  viewed  as  outsiders.  Yet  sometimes  the 
sacrifices  that  people  make  to  belong  to  a group  can  be  very 
great.  They  may  give  up  their  beliefs  and  values  or  turn  away 
from  family  and  old  friends. 

The  stories  that  you’ll  read  in  this  section  ask  you  to  think  about 
how  important  belonging  is  and  whether  being  part  of  a group 
is  worth  giving  up  your  individuality.  When  you’ve  finished  this 
section,  you  should  have  improved  your  understanding  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  need  to  belong.  You  should  also  be  able 
to  explain  a variety  of  literary  terms  and  concepts,  be  able  to 
differentiate  between  implied  and  explicit  meanings,  and  know 
how  to  write  a well- constructed  news  story. 
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Lesson  1 : Language  That  Hurts 


When  you  meet  someone  new,  how 
do  you  introduce  yourself?  You 
probably  haven’t  thought  about  this 
much;  but  if  you’re  like  most  people, 
it’s  very  likely  that  you  tell  your 
name  and  then  identify  yourself  as 
a member  of  a group,  as  in  these 
examples: 

• Hi,  I’m  Jana.  I’m  part  of  the 
Lode  family  living  next  door. 

• Hello,  my  name’s  Martin.  I 
work  at  the  pizza  place. 

• Hi,  I’m  Rasheed.  I’m  in  the 
martial  arts  club. 

Belonging  to  groups  is  important 
to  most  people.  Some  groups  that 
people  belong  to  are  organized.  They  may  have  meetings,  membership  cards,  and 
uniforms  to  distinguish  themselves.  Other  groups  are  simply  formed  when  people 
share  a similar  interest  or  occupation.  A group  of  friends  at  school  falls  into  this 
category. 

Think  about  all  the  groups  you  belong  to.  You’re  part  of  a family  and  a community. 
You  may  belong  to  a church,  club,  team,  or  school  organization.  If  you  have  a 
part-time  job,  you  belong  to  a group  of  employees.  If  you  have  a hobby  or  pastime, 
you  may  be  part  of  a group  of  people  who  share  your  interest.  And  then  there’s  the 
group  of  friends  you  spend  time  with. 


r\ 


Sometimes  groups  exclude  new  members.  Entering  the  group  may  be  so  difficult 
or  expensive  that  most  people  are  unable  to  join.  Those  who  are  excluded  may  feel 
humiliated  and  isolated. 

Have  you  ever  had  the  experience  of  wanting  to  join  a group  and  being  excluded? 
How  did  you  feel  about  the  situation?  Bearing  this  in  mind,  turn  to  your  Crossroads  9 
textbook,  and  read  the  short,  short  story  “Acceptance”  on  page  33. 

rhis  very  short  story  illustrates  that  sometimes  people  make  a great  effort  to 
be  accepted  by  a group.  When  you’ve  finished  reading  the  story,  answer  these 
questions  in  your  notebook.  (Be  sure  to  add  any  unfamiliar  words  to  your 
vocabulary  log.) 
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theme:  the  main 
or  underlying  idea 
about  life  that 
emerges  from  a 
work  of  fiction 


1.  What  does  Sandy  do  to  try  to  fit  in? 

2.  Why  does  Sandy  feel  ridiculous  at  the  end? 

3.  Why  does  Sandy  make  the  choice  she  comes  to  in  the  end? 

4.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  an  honest  portrayal  of  teen  behaviour?  Would  the 
characters,  including  Sandy,  really  have  acted  and  thought  this  way?  Back  up 
your  response  with  your  reasons. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  61. 

Can  you  identify  the  main  idea  or  theme  in  “Acceptance"?  Reviewing  the  following 
may  help. 


Claudette:  I always  have  trouble  with  that  word  theme.  Just  what  is  the  theme  of  a 
work  of  literature? 

Ms.  Olesky:  The  theme  of  a story  or  poem  is  its  central  idea — the  insight  into  life  it 
conveys.  The  theme  is  always  supported  by  the  story  or  poem.  No  details  in  the 
piece  will  contradict  any  part  of  the  theme.  It’s  usually  best  to  express  a theme 
as  a sentence,  not  just  a topic. 

If  you  say,  “The  theme  of  this  story  is  that . . . ,"  you’ll  be  bound  to  express  the 
theme  properly. 

Tyler:  I think  I understand.  Like,  I could  say  for  example,  “The  theme  of  the  poem 
‘Who  Am  I?’  is  that  even  though  individuals  are  small  components  of  a larger 
world,  they’re  all  important  parts  of  that  world.’’ 

Ms.  Olesky:  Exactly.  Of  course,  another  person  might  express  the  theme  differently 
and  be  just  as  correct.  Sometimes,  however,  you  will  hear  people  speak  of  a 
theme  as  a topic — for  example,  the  theme  of  undying  love,  but  that’s  not  how  the 
word  should  be  used  when  you’re  discussing  the  theme  of  a story. 

We’ll  be  doing  more  work  on  theme  in  literature  later  in  this  section.  You  might 
also  like  to  look  up  theme  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  Check 
Section  7:  Understanding  Literature. 
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Now,  here’s  a poem  to  read.  As  you  read  it,  think  about  how  its  theme  compares 
with  the  theme  of  “Acceptance.” 


A Choice  of  Weapons 

by  Phyllis  McGinley 

Sticks  and  stones  are  hard  on  bones. 
Aimed  with  angry  art. 

Words  can  sting  like  anything. 
Silence  breaks  the  heart. 


Journal  Entry  If 


Before  going  on,  write  a response  to  this  poem  in  your  journal.  Here  are 
some  questions  to  consider: 

• Can  words  hurt  more  than  actions? 

• Is  the  poet  right  when  she  says,  “Silence  breaks  the  heart”? 

• Is  being  ignored  worse  than  being  insulted? 


The  story  “Acceptance”  begins  with  someone  saying,  “Nerd,  Geek!”  The  author 
doesn’t  indicate  exactly  who’s  saying  these  words  or  to  whom  they’re  being  said.  It’s 
clear,  however,  that  the  other  students  are  talking  about  Sandy. 


5.  Would  Sandy  agree  with  the  poet  that  silence  is  worse  than  stinging  words? 
Explain  your  answer. 


6.  a.  Try  to  express  the  theme  of  “Acceptance”  in  a sentence. 


b.  Now,  express  the  theme  of  “A  Choice  of  Weapons”  in  a sentence. 

c.  Are  the  writers  of  these  two  works  saying  something  essentially  the  same  in 
different  formats,  or  are  they  saying  something  different?  In  your  response, 
explain  which  piece  of  literature  you  agree  with  more.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
reasons.  Discuss  or  debate  your  ideas  with  a learning  partner  or  in  a group. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  61. 


' "A  Choice  ofWea|)ons,”  copyright  1954  hy  I’hyllis  McGinley,  renewed  © 1982  by  Phyllis  Hayden  Blake,  from  Three 
Times  hy  Phyllis  McGinley.  Used  hy  permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Putnam  Inc. 
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pejorative 
language:  language 
that  insults  or 
demeans  other 
people 


How  do  you  feel  when  someone  refers  to  you  with  words  like  idiot  or  fool"?  No  one 
enjoys  being  called  stupid,  clumsy,  or  ignorant;  yet,  some  people  obviously  take 
pleasure  in  insulting  others.  Perhaps  they  feel  superior  when  they  demean  other 
people — that  is,  when  they  put  them  down.  Language  that  lessens  the  worth  of 
others  is  called  pejorative  language. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Language  can  also  offend  some  people  because  it’s  sexist.  For  example,  many  words 
in  English  identifying  jobs  and  professions  end  with  the  word  man  because  men  used 
to  be  the  only  ones  who  filled  those  positions.  Examples  are  chairman,  alderman, 
policeman,  fireman,  salesman,  foreman,  and  workman.  Most  people  today  try  to  make 
their  language  gender  neutral  (having  no  reference  to  male  or  female).  Chairperson, 
councillor,  police  officer,  firefighter,  salesperson,  supervisor,  and  worker  are  examples  of 
gender-neutral  words. 

V J 


The  next  piece  of  literature  you’ll  be  reading  is  slightly  longer  than  the  one  you’ve 
just  read,  but  it  deals  with  the  same  sorts  of  issues.  Turn  to  page  62  in  Crossroads  9, 
and  read  only  the  first  paragraph  of  the  story  called  “Kath  and  Mouse.”  Then 
respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 


7.  Why  does  Kath  give  Helen  the  nickname  Mouse?  (Give  two  reasons.) 

8.  a.  How  does  Helen  react  when  Kath  first  calls  her  Mouse? 
b.  How  would  you  feel  if  you  were  in  Helen’s  shoes? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  62. 

Now  return  to  page  62,  and  read  the  rest  of  the  story. 


Journal  Entry  iCi 


Write  a response  to  “Kath  and  Mouse”  in  your  journal  after  considering 
these  questions: 

• Do  you  like  the  story? 

• Which  characters  do  you  admire?  Whom  do  you  dislike? 

• How  do  you  like  the  ending? 


Do  you  recall  the  definition  of  the  word  purd  A pun  is  created  when  a writer  is 
having  fun  with  words.  Since  many  words  have  more  than  one  meaning,  writers 
sometimes  use  words  with  more  than  one  meaning  to  create  humour;  for  example, 
“Using  a Pencil  Sharpener  Makes  a Good  Point.”  Words  that  sound  the  same  but 
have  different  meanings  can  also  be  used  to  create  humour.  For  example,  contrast 
these  two  headlines:  “Food  Going  to  Waste”  and  “Food  Going  to  Waist.” 
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9.  Explain  the  pun  that  the  author  is  using  in  the  title  of  “Kath  and  Mouse.’ 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  62. 


conflict:  in 
literature,  the 
struggle  between  a 
main  character  and 
an  opposing  force 


You  should  be  familiar  with  the  concept  of  conflict  within  a story  from  past  English 
language  arts  courses:  it  is  the  struggle  between  a main  character  and  an  opposing 
force.  At  first,  the  conflict  seems  clear  in  “Kath  and  Mouse.”  The  conflict  is  person 
versus  person;  it’s  between  Kath,  a bully,  and  Helen,  her  victim.  The  reader  instantly 
sympathizes  with  Helen  and  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  Helen  could  get  her 
revenge.  But  then  something  unexpected  happens.  A character  named  Christine  is 
brought  into  the  story  and  suddenly  things  aren’t  so  straightforward. 


10.  Explain  how  Christine’s  presence  complicates  the  black-and-white  nature  of 
the  conflict  in  the  story. 

Stories  in  which  a nasty,  mean-spirited  bully  picks  on  a quiet,  kind-hearted  victim 
are  extremely  common.  The  theme  seems  timeless;  it  might  be  expressed  this  way: 
“Those  who  pick  on  others  may  someday  pay  the  price.” 

In  these  stories,  the  audience  longs  for  the  tables  to  be  turned  and  the  bully  to 
get  his  or  her  “just  desserts”  (retribution).  Yet,  in  a way,  Janet  McNaughton,  the 
author  of  “Kath  and  Mouse,”  turns  the  tables  on  the  reader.  True,  the  victim  gets  her 
revenge,  and  the  reader  enjoys  it;  but  it’s  not  quite  the  ending  many  people  might 
expect. 

11.  a.  How  did  you  feel  about  Kath  at  the  story’s  ending?  Give  your  reasons. 

b.  Did  you  find  this  ending  satisfactory,  or  would  you  have  preferred  a more 
traditional  resolution  to  the  conflict  between  Kath  and  Helen?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  62. 
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irony:  a device 
used  by  writers  to 
show  a meaning 
or  outcome  that  is 
opposite  to  what  is 
expected 


The  author  of  “Kath  and  Mouse”  uses  a device  called  irony. 

Some  irony,  called  verbal  irony,  is  the  result  of  using  words 
to  mean  the  opposite  of  what  is  said. 

For  example,  when  Kath  finds  out  that  Helen  bought  he 
backpack  at  a garage  sale,  Kath  says,  “It’s  so  . . . unique” 

(page  63).  These  words  could  be  a compliment,  but 
Kath  intends  them  to  be  an  insult. 

12.  How  is  Kevin’s  reference  to  his  sister 
as  the  “queen  of  the  school”  (page  64) 
also  ironic? 

Another  kind  of  irony,  called  situational  irony, 
happens  when  something  turns  out  opposite  to  what’s 
expected.  An  example  of  this  type  of  irony  in  the  story  is  that 
Kath  and  Kevin  are  twins.  Yet,  these  fraternal  twins  play  very  different 
roles,  often  opposite  to  each  other. 

13.  Tell  whether  there’s  irony  in  each  of  the  following.  For  each,  identify  its  type. 

a.  Lyle  looked  out  at  the  pouring  rain  and  exclaimed,  “Oh  great!  A perfect  day 
for  a picnic!” 

b.  At  the  end  of  the  murder  mystery,  it  turned  out  that  the  narrator  was  the 
murderer  and  the  person  everyone  had  suspected  was  the  one  who  caught 
her. 

c.  “My,  you’re  looking  spiffy  today,”  teased  Hailey  as  her  brother  walked  in 
wearing  his  dirty,  torn  jeans  and  stained  T-shirt. 

d.  “Brilliant  play!”  shouted  the  coach  as  Brett  fumbled  the  ball  for  the  third 
time  that  practice. 

14.  To  get  the  most  out  of  a story  like  “Kath  and  Mouse,”  it’s  important  to  have  a 
good  understanding  of  the  personalities  of  the  characters. 

Devise  a method  of  comparing  the  personalities  of  Kevin  and  Kath.  You  might, 
for  example,  create  a chart  or  a web — or  simply  two  lists.  If  you’re  imaginative, 
you  could  even  design  a visual  response  with  drawings  or  cartoons.  When 
you’ve  decided  on  your  method  of  comparison  and  set  it  up,  use  it  to  illustrate 
at  least  three  contrasting  personality  traits  of  this  brother/ sister  pair. 

15.  The  ending  of  the  story  is  also  ironic.  Explain  the  irony  in  the  story’s  ending. 

16.  In  this  story,  Helen  is  a victim  of  Kath’s  malicious  name-calling  and  cruel 
behaviour.  Kath  certainly  uses  “words  that  sting,”  as  the  poem  “A  Choice  of 
Weapons”  says.  If  Helen  read  the  poem,  would  she  agree  with  it? 
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17.  Did  you  learn  anything  about  life  from  this  story?  If  so,  explain  what  it  is. 
Discuss  what  you  learned  with  a study  partner  or  within  a group. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  62. 

Before  leaving  this  lesson  and  its  look  at  how  language  can  be  used  to  hurt  people, 
one  more  thing  you  should  think  about  is  the  role  played  by  tone  of  voice.  To 
some  degree,  whether  or  not  a comment  is  intended  to  be  hurtful  depends  on  the 
speaker’s  tone  of  voice. 


Imagine,  for  example,  that  on  two 
occasions  during  a day  two  different 
people  say  the  words  “You  idiot!”  to 
you.  The  first  time  it’s  a friend  who  says 
it  with  a smile  on  her  face  and  laughter 
in  her  voice  while,  perhaps,  giving 
you  a playful  push  on  the  shoulder. 

On  the  second  occasion,  it’s  someone 
who  regularly  bullies  you.  She  spits  the 
words  out  sharply  with  a sneer.  In  both 
these  cases,  body  language  and  tone  of 
voice  contribute  to  conveying  just  how 
the  words  are  meant. 


Of  course,  tone  of  voice  is  an  important 
factor  of  many  more  communication 
situations  than  those  involving  possible 
hurtful  language.  People  use  tone  of 
voice  constantly  to  convey  and  interpret 
meanings.  Imagine,  for  instance,  that  a 
teacher’s  comment  on  an  assignment  is  “Not  bad.”  If  it’s  written  on  the  assignment, 
it  might  be  hard  to  tell  precisely  what  the  teacher  meant.  If  it’s  an  oral  comment, 
it  would  probably  be  easy  to  tell.  It’s  simple  and  natural  to  inject  enthusiasm  or 
disappointment  into  your  voice. 


To  hear  the  difference  between  two  versions  of  “Not  bad,”  listen  to  Track  7 on  your 
English  Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD  1.  Then  do  the  listening  question  that  follows. 

18.  How  sensitive  are  you  to  picking  up  differences  in  speakers’  tones  of  voice? 
Write  the  letters  a.  to  j.  in  your  notebook.  Listen  to  Track  8 on  your  English 
Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD  1 . As  you  listen,  write  down  the  emotion  expressed 
by  the  speaker’s  voice  in  each  sentence. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  63. 

In  this  lesson  you’ve  seen  how  language  can  he  used  to  insult  or  demean  people. 
Language  can  also  he  used  to  exclude  people  from  belonging.  In  the  next  lesson 
you’ll  read  more  about  the  idea  of  belonging  and  the  use  of  pejorative  language. 
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Glossary 


conflict:  in  literature,  the  struggle  between  a 
main  character  and  an  opposing  force 

irony:  a device  used  by  writers  to  show  a 
meaning  or  outcome  that  is  opposite  to 
what  is  expected 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  Sandy  changes  her  appearance.  She  dresses  in  black  and  exposes  her  navel.  She  also  sneers  in 
order  to  look  cool. 

2.  You  might  have  said  that  Sandy  realizes  that  her  new  look  isn’t  an  honest  reflection  of  who  she  is. 
She  knows  that  a change  in  her  appearance  hasn’t  changed  her  beliefs  and  feelings. 

3.  When  she  turns  and  goes  to  the  library,  she’s  rejecting  the  group.  Her  beliefs  and  feelings  are  more 
important  to  her  than  belonging  to  that  particular  group. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Sometimes  the  desire  to  be  accepted  is  so  strong  that  you  may  do  things  that 
go  against  your  nature  just  to  fit  in.  At  times,  acceptance  isn’t  as  simple  as  changing  your  look. 

The  students  who  had  laughed  at  Sandy  before  would  probably  have  laughed  even  harder  when 
they  saw  her  trying  to  look  like  one  of  them. 

5.  Opinions  will  vary.  Some  people  would  prefer  to  be  ignored  than  be  ridiculed  or  insulted.  Others 
would  disagree.  Did  you  give  reasons  for  your  answer? 

6.  a.  Wordings  will  vary,  but  you  might  have  expressed  the  theme  like  this:  The  theme  is  that  some 

people  come  to  realize  that  being  true  to  who  you  are  is  more  important  than  fitting  in. 

b.  Again,  wordings  will  vary,  but  here’s  one  possibility:  The  theme  is  that  being  ignored  by  others 
is  more  painful  than  being  verbally  abused  by  them. 

c.  The  writers  seem  to  be  saying  something  different.  The  writer  of ‘Acceptance”  is  suggesting 
that  what’s  most  important  is  being  who  you  are  regardless  of  how  others  treat  you.  The  writer 
of  “A  Choice  of  Weapons,”  by  contrast,  seems  to  be  saying  that  being  ignored  by  others  is 
heartbreaking. 

Did  you  identify  which  message  you  agree  with  more?  Did  you  explain  why? 


pejorative  language:  language  that  insults  or 
demeans  other  people 

theme:  the  main  or  underlying  idea  about  life 
that  emerges  from  a work  of  fiction 
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7.  Kath  nicknames  Helen  “Mouse”  because  Helen  has  mouse-brown  hair  and  small,  sharp  features. 
Helen  also  appears  meek  and  easily  frightened. 

8.  a.  Helen  looks  up  and  smiles. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  You  might  have  said  that  you’d  be  hurt  or  offended.  Or,  you  might  be 
embarrassed  or  humiliated.  Perhaps  you’d  also  be  nervous. 

9.  In  the  title,  the  author  is  playing  with  the  word  Kath,  which  sounds  like  cat.  In  the  game  of  cat 
and  mouse,  the  cat  tries  to  catch  the  mouse.  Kath  is  trying  to  intimidate  Helen. 

10.  Until  Christine  appears,  readers  see  Kath  as  someone  who’s  in  total  control,  who  torments  those 
who  are  vulnerable,  and  who’s  used  to  having  everyone  around  her  do  as  she  wishes.  She  seems 
to  have  no  good  qualities.  But  when  Christine  appears,  readers  see  a new,  vulnerable  side  to  Kath 
She  herself  is  now  someone  who’s  left  out  of  things.  Suddenly,  readers  see  her  less  as  a villain  and 
more  as  a real  human  being. 

11.  a.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat;  but  it’s  likely  that  while  you  enjoyed  seeing  Helen’s  victory 

over  Kath,  you  felt  some  sympathy  for  Kath,  as  well.  Perhaps  you  hoped  that  with  this  lesson 
in  how  to  treat  people,  Kath  will  become  kinder  and,  as  a result,  happier. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  If  you  enjoy  a simple  story  with  black-and-white  characters  whom  you 
can  love  or  hate,  then  probably  you’d  rather  the  writer  hadn’t  included  Christine;  that  way, 
you  could  have  gone  on  hating  Kath.  However,  if  you  prefer  a story  that’s  closer  to  real  life — 
where  people  are  more  than  simple  villains  and  heroes — chances  are  that  you  appreciate  the 
more  realistic  look  at  human  nature  the  writer  creates. 

12.  Kath  believes  that  she’s  so  popular  that  everyone  will  follow  her  lead.  She  acts  as  though  she 
were  a queen  who  has  to  be  obeyed.  Ironically,  at  the  end  of  the  story,  Kath  is  left  alone,  deserted 
by  her  former  friends.  No  one  is  obeying  her  any  more.  Kevin  says  that  she’s  “queen  of  nothing” 
(page  67)  at  the  end. 

13.  a.  This  is  an  example  of  verbal  irony.  Lyle  means  the  opposite  of  what  he’s  saying. 

b.  This  is  situational  irony;  things  turned  out  in  a way  that  was  opposite  the  expectations  of  the 
audience. 

c.  This  is  verbal  irony.  Hailey  means  the  opposite  of  what  she’s  saying. 

d.  This  is  verbal  irony.  The  coach  means  the  opposite  of  what  he’s  saying  and  is  launching  an 
abusive  attack  on  Brett. 
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14.  Everyone’s  response  will  be  different.  If  you  responded  by  means  of  a chart,  it  should  look 
something  like  this: 


Kevin 

Kath 

kind  to  newcomers  (Helen) 

cruel  to  newcomers  (Helen) 

friendly  and  pleasant  to  everyone 

friendly  only  to  people  she  likes 

liked  by  everyone,  including  Christine 

admired  by  her  friends  at  first 

15.  The  ending  is  ironic  because  while  the  “villain”  got  her  just  desserts,  as  the  reader  expected,  the 
reader  now  actually  feels  some  sympathy  for  her — a very  unexpected  result. 

16.  Responses  will  vary.  Helen  might  well  prefer  to  be  ignored  by  Kath  rather  than  ridiculed  or 
insulted. 

17.  Responses  will  vary.  While  the  story  may  not  have  shown  you  anything  you  didn’t  already  know, 
it  likely  reinforced  things  you  were  already  aware  of.  This  story  does  show  that  human  beings  are 
complex  creatures  and  that  even  bullies  have  their  vulnerable  sides.  Very  few  things  in  life  are 
entirely  black  and  white. 

18.  The  words  you  used  to  describe  the  emotions  may  vary  somewhat,  but  your  responses  should 
indicate  emotions  similar  to  the  following: 


a. 

shock 

f. 

anger 

b. 

happy  surprise 

g- 

neutral  tone  (no  emotion  revealed) 

c. 

anger 

h. 

fear 

d. 

disgust 

i. 

curiosity 

e. 

happy  surprise 

j- 

anger 
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Lesson  2:  The  Price  of  Belonging 


What  groups  do  you  belong  to?  Of  course,  you’re  part  of  the  group  studying  English 
Language  Arts  9 at  this  particular  time.  You  might  also  be  part  of  a team,  club,  or 
organization.  And  chances  are  that  you  belong  to  several  other  groups — either 
formal  organizations  or  casual  collections  of  friends  and  people  with  similar 
interests. 

Most  people  choose  the  groups  they  wish  to  belong  to  and  proudly  advertise  that 
they’re  members.  They  enjoy  the  friendship  and  sharing  that  comes  with  group 
membership.  Of  course,  some  people  prefer  not  to  reveal  that  they  belong  to  a 
group.  They  may  be  afraid  of  ridicule  or  fear  persecution.  Others  belong  to  secret 
organizations.  In  these  cases,  they  may  not  publicly  display  any  sign  of  their 
membership. 


Journal  Entry  IH 


Think  about  the  group  or  groups  that  you  belong  to.  Write  a response  in 
your  journal  that  identifies  and  describes  one  group  you  belong  to.  Answer 
questions  like  the  following: 

• Does  the  group  distinguish  itself  in  some  way  (for  example,  with  a 
badge,  lapel  pin,  cap,  or  jacket)? 

• What  benefits  do  you  gain  from  belonging  to  this  group? 

• 1 low  do  you  feel  about  belonging  to  this  group? 
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plot:  the  sequence 
of  events  in  a story 

motive:  the  reason 
behind  an  action  or 
a decision 


contrast:  the  use 

of  words,  ideas,  or 
images  to  show  a 
striking  difference 


The  next  short  story  that  you’ll  read  in 
Crossroads  9 is  about  a boy  named  Andy 
who  belongs  to  a group  called  the  Royals. 
Turn  to  page  35  in  your  textbook,  and 
read  “On  the  Sidewalk  Bleeding”  by  Evan 
Hunter.  As  you  read,  think  about  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  group 
membership.  When  you’ve  finished  the 
story,  respond  to  the  questions  that 
follow.  (Remember  to  add  any  new  terms 
you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log.) 


1.  It’s  important,  as  you’ve  seen,  for  writers  to  grab  their  readers’  interest  right 
away;  that’s  the  purpose  of  the  narrative  hook  you  were  introduced  to  in 
Section  1.  How  does  the  author  of  “On  the  Sidewalk  Bleeding”  engage  your 
interest  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  story? 


As  you’ll  recall  from  past  English  language  arts  courses,  most  stories  have  a 
sequence  of  events,  which  is  called  a plot.  In  a realistic  story — one  that  resembles 
real  life — the  characters  must  act  the  way  people  really  do.  And  in  the  real  world, 
people  almost  always  have  reasons  or  motives  for  their  actions.  Characters  in 
realistic  stories  must,  therefore,  have  believable  motives  for  what  they  do. 


Although  the  author  of  this  story  isn’t  specific  about  who  stabbed  Andy,  there  are 
hints  about  the  motivation  for  the  stabbing. 


2.  What  is  the  motivation  of  the  person  who  stabbed  Andy?  In  your  response, 
explain  what  you,  the  reader,  know  about  the  person  who  did  the  stabbing. 

3.  a.  Why  do  Ereddie  and  Angela  decide  not  to  help  Andy? 

b.  Do  you  find  the  motivations  of  these  characters  believable?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answers. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  68. 

Sometimes  writers  use  contrast  to  illustrate  differences.  In  other  words,  they  use 
characters,  events,  or  images  that  display  opposing  characteristics. 

In  “On  the  Sidewalk  Bleeding,”  the  author  uses  contrast  to  illustrate  a difference  in 
attitude  toward  Andy.  The  people  who  see  Andy  lying  on  the  sidewalk  immediately 
notice  his  jacket. 

4.  a.  Why  do  Freddie  and  Angela,  and  later  the  police  officer,  say,  “He’s  a Royal” 
instead  of  “He’s  an  injured  boy”? 

b.  In  contrast,  Andy  keeps  repeating  to  himself,  “I’m  Andy.”  Why? 
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moral:  a lesson 
taught  in  a story 


5.  At  the  end  of  the  story,  Andy,  though  close  to  death,  takes  off  his  jacket.  What  is 
the  significance  of  this  action? 

6.  If  Andy  had  survived  his  injury,  do  you  think  that  he  would  have  changed  his 
attitude  toward  belonging  to  the  Royals?  Explain  your  answer. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  69. 

As  you  saw  in  Lesson  1,  the  theme  of  a story  is  the  idea  about  life  that  you 
understand  when  you’ve  finished  reading.  Because  of  the  emphasis  on  Andy’s 
belonging  to  the  Royals,  the  author’s  theme  in  “On  The  Sidewalk  Bleeding’’  must 
be  related  to  belonging  to  a group  or,  in  this  case,  a gang.  One  thing  to  remember 
is  that  a theme  of  a serious  piece  of  literature  isn’t  the  same  as  a moral,  which  is  a 
lesson  that  can  be  taught  in  a story. 


Claudette:  I don’t  understand  the  difference  between  a theme  and  a moral. 

Mr.  Mehta:  A moral  is  a lesson  about  right  and  wrong.  What  lesson  do  we  get  from 
this  story? 

Wei:  Don’t  join  a gang!  You  might  be  killed! 

Claudette:  Okay,  so  what  exactly  is  a theme? 

Wei:  Well,  a theme  isn’t  a statement  about  good  and  evil. 

Mr.  Mehta:  That’s  right.  A moral  teaches  you  a lesson,  but  a theme  shows  you 
something  about  life  in  a particular  time  and  place.  And  it’s  like  an  opinion; 
you’re  free  to  disagree  with  it. 

Jason:  So  a moral  of  a story  might  be  that  gangs  are  bad,  but  a theme  wouldn’t  be  so 
black  and  white.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Mehta:  I’d  say  that  you’re  on  track.  A serious  story  that  really  has  something  to 
say  won’t  simply  preach  at  you.  It  will  try  to  get  you  thinking  by  presenting  an 
insight  into  some  aspect  of  life  that  you  hadn’t  thought  of  before. 

Wei:  I'his  story  is  about  a guy  who’s  killed  because  he  belongs  to  a gang.  At  the  end, 

I think  he’s  sorry  he  ever  joined  the  Royals.  He’d  rather  be  an  individual.  Could 
that  be  the  theme? 
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7.  Following  are  several  statements 
expressing  a possible  theme  of  a 
story.  For  each  one,  tell  whether  it’s  an 
acceptable,  properly  structured  theme 
statement.  Explain  your  answer  in  each 
case. 

a.  Live  and  let  live. 

b.  true  love 

c.  The  hero  lives  to  fight  another  day. 

d.  Love  conquers  all. 

e.  Sometimes  it’s  painful  to  do  what 
you  know  is  right. 

8.  a.  In  view  of  your  understanding  of  theme  in  literature  from  Lesson  1 , along 

with  the  discussion  in  this  lesson,  try  to  express  the  theme  of  “On  the 
Sidewalk  Bleeding.” 

Present  the  theme  in  a sentence:  The  theme  of  the  story  is  that . . . 

b.  Do  you  agree  with  this  theme?  In  other  words,  do  you  think  it  expresses  a 
genuine  truth  about  life?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

c.  Imagine  that  you  belonged  to  a gang  like  the  Royals.  Would  you  likely  react 
to  this  story  and  its  theme  the  same  way?  Why  or  why  not? 

d.  Do  the  events  or  the  theme  of  “On  the  Sidewalk  Bleeding”  relate  to  anything 
in  your  own  life?  To  say  j/e5  doesn’t  mean  necessarily  that  you’ve  belonged  to 
a street  gang;  perhaps,  for  example,  you’ve  done  something  to  fit  in  or  feel  a 
sense  of  belonging  that  you  later  regretted. 

If  your  answer  is  yes,  briefly  describe  how  the  story  reflects  something  you’ve 
experienced. 

9.  Examine  the  photograph  on  page  36  of  your  textbook.  Note  the  details,  lighting, 
and  colours.  It’s  not  as  easy  to  express  a theme — an  insight  into  life — as  easily  in 
a visual  representation  as  it  is  in  writing,  but  it’s  certainly  possible. 

a.  Do  you  think  this  picture  conveys  the  same  sort  of  message  as  the  story  it 
accompanies? 

b.  What  features  or  aspects  of  the  photograph  do  you  feel  best  contribute  to 
the  message  its  creator  hoped  to  convey? 
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10.  Discuss  your  thoughts  on  “On  the  Sidewalk  Bleeding”  with  classmates,  friends, 
or  a study  partner.  Are  their  interpretations  of  the  story’s  theme  the  same 
as  yours?  Do  they  agree  with  you  about  the  motivations  and  actions  of  the 
characters? 

If  their  interpretations  or  feelings  are  different,  discuss  the  differences  and  see 
if  your  own  ideas  change.  Then  explain  the  changes  in  a few  sentences. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  69. 

You  can  expand  your  own  understanding  of  a work  of  literature  by  discussing  things 
like  theme  with  others.  On  your  English  Language  Arts  9 Multimedia  CD,  watch  the 
segment  titled  New  Understanding  of  Texts. 

In  this  lesson  you’ve  been  thinking  about  belonging  and  individuality.  You’ve 
also  been  learning  about  how  writers  convey  themes.  Themes,  as  you’ve  seen, 
are  statements  about  life.  To  a large  degree,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  a 
theme  depends  upon  your  perspective  on  the  issue — how  you  perceive  it.  This  is 
something  you’ll  be  looking  at  in  greater  depth  in  the  next  lesson. 


Glossary 

contrast:  the  use  of  words,  ideas,  or  images  to  motive:  the  reason  behind  an  action  or  a 

show  a striking  difference  decision 

moral:  a lesson  taught  in  a story  plot:  the  sequence  of  events  in  a story 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  The  author’s  first  sentence  tells  readers  that  a boy  is  bleeding  in  the  rain.  This  arouses  readers’ 
curiosity.  Is  he  bleeding  because  he’s  sick,  or  has  he  been  injured?  What’s  happened  to  him? 

2.  You  learn  that  Andy  doesn’t  know  precisely  who  stabbed  him,  but  he  knows  it  was  one  of  the 
Guardians.  The  Guardians  are  a rival  group  or  gang.  Since  the  two  groups  hate  one  another,  they 
frequently  fight.  As  a member  of  the  Royals,  Andy  is  a visible  target  for  the  Guardians  (who  are 
likely  identified  by  a readily  recognized  jacket  too). 

3.  a.  Freddie  is  worried  that  the  Guardians  might  retaliate  against  him  if  he  helps  a Royal.  Angela  is 

also  reluctant  to  get  involved  in  a gang  dispute. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  would  leave  a person  bleeding 
to  death,  but  most  readers  likely  won’t  have  experienced  the  reality  of  street-gang  warfare. 
Perhaps  Freddie’s  and  Angela’s  behaviour  is  believable  given  the  world  they  live  in.  Also, 
people,  especially  in  big  cities,  frequently  ignore  others  in  trouble  because  they’re  afraid  to  get 
involved.  Whatever  your  feelings  are,  did  you  give  reasons? 
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4.  a.  Freddie,  Angela,  and  the  police  officer  don’t  see  Andy  as  an  individual.  To  them,  he’s  simply  a 

gang  member — ^just  another  victim  of  a gang  dispute.  His  jacket  robs  him  of  his  individuality. 

b.  Andy  wants  people  to  think  of  him  as  a person,  an  individual.  He  has  hopes  and  dreams,  just 
like  any  other  person.  His  life  is  not  just  about  being  a Royal.  He  loves  Laura  and  thinks  about 
marrying  her  and  moving  away  from  that  neighbourhood. 

5.  Andy  is  rejecting  his  membership  in  the  Royals.  He  knows  that  he’s  dying  because  he’s  a Royal,  yet 
it’s  his  life — not  the  existence  of  the  gang — that  is  coming  to  an  end.  He  realizes  that  if  he  hadn’t 
joined  the  Royals,  he  would  probably  never  have  been  in  this  situation. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Andy’s  removal  of  his  jacket  signals  that  he’s  lost  his  pride  in  being  a Royal.  If 
he  survived  the  attack,  it’s  likely  that  he  would  leave  the  gang.  Of  course,  there’s  always  the  chance 
that  once  things  were  back  to  normal,  Andy  would  forget  the  thought  he  had  as  he  lay  there 
bleeding  and  once  again  place  being  a group  member  above  being  an  individual. 

7.  a.  This  isn’t  a properly  presented  statement  of  theme.  It’s  a moral — and  a cliche. 

b.  This  is  a topic,  not  a statement  of  theme. 

c.  This  tells  what  happens,  not  what  insight  into  life  the  work  of  literature  offers. 

d.  This  is  a moral  expressed  as  a cliche. 

e.  This  is  a properly  presented  statement  of  theme.  It  expresses  the  comment  on  life  that  the 
story  makes.  It  isn’t  a moral  or  a cliche. 

8.  a.  Wording  will  vary,  but  your  answer  should  be  something  like  this:  The  theme  of  the  story  is 

that  being  part  of  a group  can  cause  a loss  of  individual  identity. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  We  live  in  a world  where  group  membership  is  highly  valued — sports 
teams,  clubs,  organizations — it’s  all  a part  of  life.  Schools  today  stress  group  work  and 
encourage  students  to  learn  to  function  as  part  of  a team.  But  there’s  a flip  side  to  everything, 
and  this  story  brings  out  the  negative  aspect  of  membership — the  sacrifice  of  personal 
identity. 

c.  Responses  will  be  personal.  It  can  be  difficult  to  put  yourself  in  another’s  shoes  and  wonder 
if  you’d  react  to  things  the  same  way.  But  it’s  important  to  realize  that  readers,  viewers,  and 
listeners  bring  their  own  experiences  and  perspectives  to  bear  on  whatever  it  is  they’re 
reading,  viewing,  or  listening  to,  and  these  experiences  affect  how  they’ll  interpret  messages. 

d.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Most  people  could  probably  relate  some  experience. 
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9.  a.  Responses  will  vary,  but  you  may  feel  that  the  photo  does  convey  the  same  sort  of  message, 
b.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  things  you  might  have  mentioned: 

• the  subject  matter — the  boy  in  the  jacket  lying  on  the  sidewalk 

• the  loneliness  of  the  boy  (There’s  no  one  else  in  the  picture.) 

• the  grainy,  blurred  quality  of  the  picture 

• the  almost  black-and-white  starkness  of  the  photograph 

Did  you  think  of  anything  else? 

10.  Responses  will  vary.  Whenever  you  can  discuss  your  thoughts  on  works  you’ve  experienced,  it 
can  help  broaden  your  own  thoughts  and  interpretations.  It’s  helpful  to  have  a study  partner  with 
whom  you  can  discuss  ideas  and/or  problems. 

Did  you  find  that  your  original  ideas  changed  after  your  discussion? 
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Lesson  3:  Perception  Matters 


Have  you  ever  found  yourself  in  an  argument — perhaps  with  a parent  or  a friend — 
in  which  you  simply  couldn’t  come  to  an  agreement  because  you  both  had  such 
different  viewpoints  on  the  issue?  It  might  have  been  over  something  personal 
and  relatively  minor — such  as  how  much  makeup  you’re  allowed  to  wear,  how  late 
you’re  allowed  to  stay  out,  or  when  you  can  get  your  driver’s  licence.  Or,  it  might  be 
about  a larger  issue,  such  as  abortion  or  capital  punishment. 


Everyone  gets  into  disagreements  with  others;  this  is  because  people’s  opinions, 
values,  and  perceptions  differ.  In  Lesson  2,  you  saw  how  one  boy’s  perception  of  the 
importance  of  gang  membership  changed  when  he  confronted  his  own  death.  You 
also  thought  about  how  your  interpretation  of  the  story  might  be  affected  by  your 
own  life’s  experiences.  In  this  lesson  you’ll  be  thinking  about  perspective  and  just 
how  it  can  influence  the  way  you  look  at  the  world. 


fact;  a piece  of 
information  that 
has  been  or  can  be 
verified  as  true  by 
objective  standards 

opinion:  a person’s 
belief  or  judgement 


You’re  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  difference  between  fact  and  opinion.  That 
Calgary  is  a city  in  Alberta  is  a fact;  that  Calgary  is  a great  place  to  live  is  an  opinion. 
A fact  is  an  indisputable  statement — something  that  can  be  proven  in  such  a way 
that  everyone  would  agree.  An  opinion,  by  contrast,  is  a view  held  by  someone;  it 
can’t  be  proven  true  or  false. 

While  the  distinction  between  fact  and  opinion  seems  simple,  the  problem  is  that 
in  day-to-day  life  people  often  confuse  the  two.  Is  it  a fact  that  Wayne  Gretzky  was 
the  greatest  hockey  player  ever?  Some  people  would  say  yes;  they’d  point  to  things 
like  his  scoring  records  and  trophies.  That  he  established  these  records  and  won 
those  trophies  are  certainly  facts,  but  whether  or  not  he  was  the  greatest  player  ever 
is  opinion.  It  can  be  argued  on  and  on,  but  ultimately  it’s  simply  an  opinion. 
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Facts  must  be  true  and  provable.  If  someone  gets  his  or  her  facts  wrong,  it  should 
be  easy  to  resolve.  Either  Canada  has  ten  provinces,  for  example,  or  it  hasn’t. 
Opinions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  beliefs.  Of  course,  opinions  may  be  based  on  facts, 
but  they  also  may  be  based  on  superstitions,  incorrect  or  incomplete  information, 
beliefs,  and  feelings. 

1.  For  each  example  that  follows,  tell  whether  the  statement  is  a fact  or  opinion, 
and  explain  why. 

a.  Connie  Medinsky  will  be  elected  president  because  she’s  the  most  popular 
girl  in  the  school. 

b.  After  Fernando  is  elected  to  the  Students’  Council,  he’ll  make  sure  we  get 
more  time  off  for  sports  activities. 

c.  The  results  of  the  election  are  Connie  Medinsky,  235  votes;  George  Holman, 
206  votes;  and  Fernanado  Sanchez,  198  votes. 

d.  The  accident  happened  at  Wiebourg  Construction  at  2:40  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

e.  Mr.  Kelly  asserts  that  truck  drivers  don’t  pay  enough  attention  while  driving. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  76. 

Facts  are  undeniably  true.  A fact  can  be  proven  or  disproven.  Things  get  interesting, 
however,  when  opinion  is  involved.  Here,  perception  becomes  a factor;  people  see 
things  very  differently  depending  on  their  points  of  view.  Consider,  for  example,  a 
traffic  collision  in  which  one  vehicle  runs  into  the  rear  of  another.  Here  are  the  two 
drivers’  statements  to  the  police: 


Driver  A:  I slowed  down  because  I saw  a deer  on  the  side  of  the  road.  I thought 
it  was  going  to  run  out.  Then  the  vehicle  behind  hit  me.  He  must  have  been  too 
close  to  me  and  travelling  very  fast  or  else  he  simply  wasn’t  paying  attention. 

Driver  B:  The  vehicle  ahead  of  me  stopped  for  no  reason.  There  was  no 
indication — nothing.  He  just  hit  the  brakes.  I didn’t  have  time  to  stop  or  change 
lanes. 
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Both  of  these  drivers  are  telling  the  truth  as  they  see  it,  yet  their  accounts  of  the 
collision  are  very  different. 

The  facts  in  this  incident  are  indisputable;  no  one  can  argue  with  them.  The  time 
and  place  of  the  collision  and  the  fact  that  the  second  vehicle  smashed  into  the 
rear  of  the  first  are  all  undeniable  facts.  But  the  exact  cause  of  the  collision  is  more 
difficult  to  determine;  the  perceptions  of  the  drivers  are  very  different.  The  speed 
and  mechanical  condition  of  the  vehicles,  other  traffic,  distance  between  the 
vehicles,  time  of  day,  and  driver  inattention  are  all  factors  that  may  have  played  a 
role  in  the  accident. 


In  cases  where  people  perceive  the  truth  differently,  it’s  sometimes  necessary  to 
have  a judge,  or  independent  third  party,  listen  to  both  sides  and  decide  what 
version  of  the  truth  to  accept.  Even  judges  at  times  have  difficulty. 

Being  aware  that  people  perceive  things  in  different  ways  is  important  because  it 
enables  you  to  understand  why  people  often  have  different  opinions.  Look  at  the 
different  points  of  view  in  the  following  situation. 


The  worker's  right  to 
strike  is  a democratic 
principle  that  must 
always  be  upheld  by  law. 
Otherwise,  workers  have 
no  protection. 


I think  strikes  should 
be  illegal  because  they 
disrupt  people's  work 
and  lives. 


Both  these  men  can  find  facts  to  support  their  opinions.  Each  believes  that  he’s 
speaking  the  truth,  but  their  attitudes  toward  strikes  differ.  Why? 


Consider  this  situation.  Suppose  a city’s  bus  drivers  are  on  strike.  One  person  may 
need  to  use  a bus  to  get  to  work,  or  maybe  his  children  use  a bus  to  go  to  school. 
Perhaps  the  person  has  never  belonged  to  a union  and  doesn’t  understand  why 
workers  go  on  strike. 


Another  person  may  use  a car  to  get  to  her  job.  Because  this  person  doesn’t  rely 
on  the  bus  service,  she  experiences  no  great  hardship  if  the  buses  aren’t  working 
(though  a few  minutes  may  be  added  to  travel  time  because  of  increased  traffic). 
This  person  may  also  belong  to  a union  and  may  be  sympathetic  to  other  workers. 

Since  these  two  people  live  different  lives,  it  isn’t  surprising  that  they’ll  perceive 
strikes  differently.  In  each  case,  the  speaker  probably  believes  that  his  or  her 
opinion  is  based  on  fact. 
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Different  perceptions  result  in  different  opinions,  and 
this  can  cause  conflict  between  people.  When  conflict 
arises,  it’s  important  to  pause  and  consider  the  reason  for 
it.  If  you  understand  “where  a person  is  coming  from”  (in 
other  words,  his  or  her  perception),  you  may  be  able  to 
work  on  a solution  to  the  conflict. 

Perception  affects  how  you  receive  and  interpret 
messages.  Look  at  the  illustration  to  the  right.  What  do 
you  see  as  you  look  at  the  illustration? 

At  first,  you  may  see  a vase,  but  if  you  look  carefully,  you 
might  also  see  two  faces.  The  way  you  look  at  something 
can  affect  what  you  see.  Two  people  looking  at  the  same 
thing  may  see  it  very  differently.  Show  someone  else  the 
illustration.  What  does  he  or  she  see? 

Communication  is  often  affected  by  people’s  perception.  For  instance,  a teacher 
might  perceive  that  a concept  or  problem  is  easy  to  understand  and  therefore 
quickly  go  over  it  and  move  on.  Yet,  as  a student,  you  may  feel  that  the  concept  is 
difficult  and  that  you  need  more  help  to  understand  it.  Unless  you  clearly  express 
your  need  for  help,  the  teacher  may  never  realize  that  you’re  experiencing  difficulty. 

2.  The  cartoons  on  pages  58  and  59  of  Crossroads  9 illustrate  how  a teenager  and 
his  parents  have  different  perceptions.  Read  the  “Zits”  cartoons  on  these  pages. 
Make  a chart  in  your  notebook  similar  to  the  one  shown  here.  For  each  comic 
strip,  explain  Jeremy’s  perceptions  of  the  situation  and  his  parents’  perceptions. 


Cartoon 

Jeremy’s 

Jeremy’s  Parents’ 

Perceptions 

Perceptions 

First 

r—' 

Second 

/ 

Third 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  on  page  77. 

Of  course,  the  person  who  creates  a work  such  as  a comic  strip  (or  anything 
else)  also  has  a perspective.  The  way  that  characters  are  drawn  in  a comic  strip  is 
interesting  because  it  reflects  the  artist’s  perception  of  people,  such  as  the  teenager 
and  his  middle-aged  parents  in  the  “Zits”  cartoons. 

3.  Look  carefully  at  the  way  leremy  is  drawn  in  the  three  comic  strips. 

a.  What  details  of  leremy’s  appearance  do  you  observe? 
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b.  Judging  from  the  way  Jeremy  is  drawn,  describe  the  artists’  perception  of  the 
way  teenaged  boys  look  and  act  (notice  that  the  strip  has  two  artists). 

c.  Cartoons  normally  involve  two  communication  methods — verbal  and 
visual.  The  humour  of  a good  cartoon  usually  comes  from  a combination  of 
elements.  These  include 

• the  absurdity  of  the  situation  itself 

• the  way  the  cartoon  is  drawn 

• the  dialogue  of  the  characters 

In  the  “Zits”  cartoons,  which  element(s)  do  you  consider  the  most  important 
in  creating  humour?  Explain  your  reasons. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  77. 
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Did  you  enjoy  these  cartoons?  Are  they  funny  in  your  opinion?  Are  they  an 
honest  portrayal  of  life?  As  part  of  your  response,  identify  the  cartoon  you 
like  most  and  explain  why. 


Portfolio  Item  IC 

Teenagers  and  their  parents  often  perceive  people  and  situations  differently. 
For  example,  you  may  have  a friend  whose  company  you  enjoy.  Your 
parents,  on  the  other  hand,  may  feel  that  the  person  is  “a  bad  influence.” 
They  may  want  you  to  discontinue  the  friendship.  Consequently,  you  and 
your  parents  may  quarrel  about  your  friend. 

Design  your  own  three-  or  four-panel  comic  strip  that  derives  its  humour 
from  a difference  in  people’s  perceptions  of  some  situation.  Invent  your 
characters,  come  up  with  a situation — perhaps  from  your  own  life — and 
attempt  to  depict  it  in  a funny  way.  Try  to  derive  your  humour  from  your 
drawings,  the  dialogue  of  the  characters,  and  the  situation  itself.  Remember 
to  have  your  characters  speak  as  they  would  in  real  life  (teens,  for  instance, 
tend  to  speak  rather  differently  from  adults).  Perhaps  it  would  help  to  spend 
some  time  studying  a few  of  your  favourite  comic  strips  first  to  see  how 
professionals  make  everyday  situations  funny. 

When  you’ve  finished,  get  some  feedback  from  friends  or  classmates.  Do 
they  find  your  comic  strip  funny?  truthful?  What  changes  might  they  make? 
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If  you  enjoy  cartooning,  why  not  take 
things  one  step  further  and  develop  a 
regular  comic  strip?  Take  some  time  first 
to  study  the  techniques  used  by  your 
favourite  cartoonists;  think  a bit  about 
the  sort  of  things  you’d  like  to  poke  fun  at. 

When  you’ve  got  your  plan,  create  your 
characters,  work  at  a style,  and  see  what 
develops.  Be  sure  to  share  your  strips 
with  friends  and  family  and  get  feedback 
from  them.  If  your  school  has  a regular 
newsletter,  or  if  there’s  a place  to  display  your  work  on  the  school  walls,  see  if  you 
can  get  some  of  your  strips  published  or  placed  on  display. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  a bit  of  surfing  should  give  you  all  sorts  of 
cartooning  ideas.  Just  go  to  your  favourite  search  engine,  and  look  for  websites 
devoted  to  comic  strips  you’re  familiar  with.  Then  take  it  from  there.  You  might  also 
want  to  view  comic  strips  at  the  following  website: 

http://kingfeatures.com/ 


A final  note:  In  Section  2 of  Module  5,  you’ll  be  given  a chance  to  develop  your  skills 
in  the  area  of  comic-strip  production  even  further. 


In  this  lesson  you’ve  thought  about  perception.  You’ve  seen  that  people  can 
perceive  a situation  differently  and  consequently  form  different  opinions.  To 
understand  another  person’s  opinion,  you  must  try  to  understand  why  your 
perceptions  differ.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  read  a story  that  illustrates  a conflict 
caused  by  different  perceptions,  and  you’ll  learn  about  how  and  why  the  news 
media  often  report  conflicts  of  this  sort. 


Glossary 

fact:  a piece  of  information  that  has  been  opinion:  a person’s  belief  or  judgement 

or  can  be  verified  as  true  by  objective 
standards 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  Opinion.  Even  though  Connie  is  popular,  she  might  lose  the  election.  Since  popularity  is  also 
a subjective  concept  (the  thought  or  feelings  of  the  speaker  or  writer),  it’s  also  opinion  that 
Connie  is  the  most  popular  girl  in  the  school. 

b.  Opinion.  Fernando  may  change  his  mind  after  he’s  elected.  Or,  he  may  try  to  get  time  off  but 
fail  to  succeed.  Other  students  or  teachers  may  oppose  him.  And,  of  course,  there’s  always  the 
possibility  that  Fernando  won’t  be  elected  at  all. 
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c.  Fact.  This  assumes  that  the  numbers  are  reported  correctly,  but  this  can  be  verified. 

d.  Fact.  This  information  can  be  verified. 

e.  Opinion.  This  is  Mr.  Kelly’s  belief— a belief  that  appears  strongly  biased. 

2.  Responses  may  vary  slightly.  Your  chart  might  look  like  this: 


Cartoon 

Jeremy’s  Perceptions 

Jeremy’s  Parents’  Perceptions 

First 

Jeremy  thinks  that  his  parents  pick  on 

Jeremy’s  parents  try  to  be  cheerful  in  the 

him  by  trying  to  make  conversation 
first  thing  in  the  morning. 

morning  to  start  him  on  his  day. 

Second 

Jeremy  thinks  that  his  parents  don’t 

Jeremy’s  mother  thinks  of  her  son  as  a 

realize  that  he’s  almost  an  adult. 

young  boy. 

Third 

Jeremy  is  concerned  with  creating  a 

Jeremy’s  father  thinks  his  son  is  being  silly 

cool  image. 

and  wasting  time. 

3.  a.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat.  Jeremy  is  drawn  as  being  skinny,  awkward,  and  rather  sloppy. 
He  wears  his  cap  backwards,  and  his  hair  is  longish  and  unkempt.  He  usually  wears  jeans, 
running  shoes,  and  a T-shirt  with  another  shirt  on  top. 

b.  The  artists  seem  to  perceive  teenaged  boys  as  being  skinny,  gangly,  and  awkward.  The  boys 
aren’t  very  concerned  about  their  appearance,  but  they  are  worried  about  their  image.  They’re 
trying  to  act  grown-up  in  some  ways,  but  in  other  ways  they’re  still  boys. 

c.  Certainly  all  three  elements  contribute.  The  pictures  of  Jeremy  are  funny,  and  the  dialogue  is 
typical  of  that  between  a teen  and  his  or  her  parents.  But  the  real  source  of  humour  lies  in  the 
absurd  situations  that  result  from  the  differing  perceptions  of  the  characters. 

Image  Credits 

All  images  in  this  lesson  were  created  by  or  for  Alberta  Education  with  the  following  noted  exceptions: 

Page 

72  © 2004-2005  www.clipart.com 

73  © 2000-2002  www.arttoday.com 

76  © 2004-2005  www.clipart.com 
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Lesson  4:  National  Identity? 


How  would  you  identify  yourself?  What  factors  help  define  who  you  are? 


Is  being  Canadian  an  important  part  of  your  identity?  Or,  do  you  identify  yourself 
more  by  the  province  or  territory  that  you  live  in?  Do  you  also,  perhaps,  define 
yourself  by  your  ethnic  or  cultural  group?  The  way  people  define  themselves  shows 
their  loyalty  and  pride. 

Not  all  people  who  live  within  a country  feel  loyal  toward  it.  In  some  instances, 
when  borders  have  been  created  for  political  reasons,  people  may  have  been 
included  or  excluded  in  a nation  without  their  consent.  In  Europe,  for  example, 
political  borders  have  changed  many  times.  Over  the  past  hundred  years,  a 
particular  area  may  have  moved  back  and  forth  between  different  countries  several 
times.  As  a result,  the  people  may  feel  more  loyalty  to  their  region  and  their  ethnic 
and  cultural  roots  than  to  their  nation. 


The  story  that  you’ll  read  next  in  Crossroads  9 is  a humorous  look  at  the  way  an 
Aboriginal  Blackfoot  woman  from  Canada  asserts  her  identity  when  she  tries  to 
travel  from  Canada  to  the  United  States.  But  while  the  story  is  humorous  as  it’s  told, 
it  has  something  serious  to  say  as  well. 

Now  turn  to  page  46  in  Crossroads  9,  and  read  the  short  story  “Borders”  by 
rhomas  King,  fake  your  time  with  this  story,  and  enjoy  it.  When  you’ve  finished,  do 
the  journal  entry  that  follows. 
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Journal  Entry  2J 


Think  about  the  story  “Borders.”  Then  write  a response  in  your  journal  after 
considering  the  following  questions: 


• Did  you  enjoy  the  story?  Why  or  why  not? 

• What  parts  of  the  story  seemed  funny  to  you? 

• Was  the  narrator’s  mother  standing  up  for  her  rights,  or  was  she  just 
stubborn? 

• Were  you  sympathetic  to  any  of  the  characters? 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

When  Europeans  came  to  North  America,  they  disrupted  the  Aboriginal  way  of  life. 

On  the  western  plains,  the  white  people  slaughtered  bison  with  rifles,  eventually 
eliminating  the  main  food  source  for  the  people  native  to  the  plains.  Starved 
and  uprooted,  the  Aboriginals  in  western  Canada  signed  treaties  with  the  federal 
government  and  accepted  small  pieces  of  land  called  reserves. 

One  group  of  Aboriginals,  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy,  consisted  of  three  main  groups — 
the  Siksika,  Kainai,  and  Piikani.  Members  of  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy  roamed  and 
hunted  throughout  what  is  now  southern  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  and  Montana 
(in  the  United  States).  For  these  peoples,  no  border  existed  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  until  they  signed  a treaty  with  the  Canadian  government  in  1877. 


Flashbacks 


chronological 
order:  the  order  in 
which  events  occur 
in  time 

flashback:  a 

storytelling 
technique  in  which 
an  author  breaks 
off  the  narration  of 
the  story  to  relate 
past  events 


Traditionally,  stories  are  related  in  chronological  order.  They  start  at  the  beginning 
and  move  along  until  they  come  to  an  end  but  “Borders”  does  something  rather 
different.  Thomas  King,  the  author,  uses  a technique  known  as  flashback  to  tell  his 
story.  A flashback  happens  when  the  narrator  stops  the  story  to  relate  past  events. 

1.  a.  How  does  the  writer  signal  to  his  readers  that  what  they’re  reading  is  a 
flashback? 

b.  What  do  you  learn  from  the  flashbacks  in  the  story?  Don’t  list  specific  facts; 
just  present  the  important  material  the  reader  learns  about  the  characters. 


c.  Suggest  a reason  for  the  writer’s  decision  to  use  flashbacks. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  83. 
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Narrative  Point  of  View 


first-person  point 
of  view:  a way  of 
telling  a story  in 
which  a character 
is  the  narrator  and 
uses  the  words  / 
and  we 


omniscient  point 
of  view:  a way  of 
telling  a story  in 
which  the  author 
acts  as  the  narrator 


“Borders”  is  told  from  the  first-person 
point  of  view.  This  means  that  one  of  the 
characters,  called  the  narrator,  is  telling  the 
story.  The  narrator  in  “Borders”  is  a young 
boy.  Think  about  how  the  details  related  to 
the  reader  are  influenced  by  the  choice  of 
this  character  as  narrator. 

Sometimes  stories  are  told  from  the 
omniscient  point  of  view.  These  stories  are 
narrated  by  an  unseen  narrator  who  sees 
and  narrates  events  but  isn’t  a character  in 
the  story.  “On  the  Sidewalk  Bleeding”  is  an 
example  of  a story  told  from  the  omniscient 
point  of  view. 


2.  Think  about  these  two  stories.  Then  make  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows. 
Suggest  one  advantage  and  one  disadvantage  to  using  each  of  these  points 
of  view.  (Feel  free  to  use  a web  or  any  other  method  of  comparison  that  works 
for  you.) 


First  Person 

Omniscient 

Advantage 

Disadvantage 

3.  The  narrator  in  “Borders”  is  Laetitia’s  13-year-old  brother.  This  may  seem  like 
an  odd  character  to  select  as  narrator  in  that  he’s  certainly  not  one  of  the  main 
characters  in  the  story.  After  all,  the  story  is  essentially  about  the  mother  and, 
to  a lesser  degree,  Laetitia. 

a.  Why  do  you  suppose  the  writer  chose  to  tell  this  story  through  the  eyes  of 
a young  boy?  In  other  words,  what  advantage  might  there  be  in  relating  the 
events  as  he  saw  them? 

b.  How  would  the  story  have  changed  if  the  boy’s  mother  had  told  the  story? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  83. 

As  you  read  in  the  suggested  response  to  question  3. a.,  when  a child  is  selected  to 
narrate  a story,  the  narrator  can  simply  matter-of-factly  report  things  that  he  or  she 
doesn’t  understand.  The  reader,  however,  may  see  their  significance.  This  plays  on 
the  difference  between  things  writers  express  explicitly  and  things  they  only  imply. 
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explicit:  stated 
directly 


implicit:  not  stated 
directly  but  implied 

infer:  make  an 
inference;  come 
to  a conclusion 
by  reasoning; 
understand  an 
implicit  meaning 


Implied  Meanings 

To  make  this  clear,  here’s  an  example.  You  have  a couple  of  friends  over  for  the 
evening,  but  it’s  getting  late,  and  you  wish  they’d  leave.  You  might  simply  tell  them 
that  it’s  time  to  go.  That  would  be  an  explicit  statement.  You  might,  however,  think 
that  was  rather  rude;  so,  instead,  perhaps  you’d  look  at  the  clock  and  say,  “Boy,  it’s 
getting  late.”  Here,  you’re  implying  that  you  think  your  friends  should  leave,  but  you 
haven’t  come  right  out  and  said  so.  Your  statement  (that  it’s  late)  has  an  implied,  or 
implicit,  meaning,  and  you  expect  your  friends  to  infer  what  it  is. 

Here’s  another  example.  Your  English  language  arts  teacher  gives  you  an  assignment 
for  the  next  day.  Since  you  already  have  two  tests  the  next  morning,  you’d  like  to 
be  given  an  extension.  You  might  ask  your  teacher  directly  (explicitly)  if  you  can 
hand  in  your  assignment  a day  late,  or  you  might  simply  tell  him  that  you  have  two 
important  tests  tomorrow.  If  you  choose  the  latter  approach,  your  implicit  (but 
unstated)  message  is  that  you’d  like  an  extension  on  the  assignment. 


Thomas  King  uses  implicit,  or  implied,  meanings  in  “Borders.”  He  expects  the 
reader  to  understand  these  meanings  even  though  he  hasn’t  directly  stated  them. 
For  example,  on  page  47  the  narrator  says,  “Mom  reached  out  and  pulled  the 
strands  out  of  Laetitia’s  eyes,  and  Laetitia  let  her.”  The  readers  aren’t  told  anything 
directly  about  how  the  two  characters  are  feeling,  but  they  can  infer  from  these 
simple  actions  that  this  is  a moment  of  tenderness  between  mother  and  daughter. 
Laetitia’s  mother  reaches  out  to  touch  her  daughter  one  last  time,  and  Laetitia 
welcomes  that  touch.  It’s  a simple  event,  but  it’s  full  of  charged,  unspoken  emotion. 

4.  In  the  example  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  King  might  have  chosen  to  come 
right  out  and  say  something  like,  “Mom  and  Laetitia  were  really  emotionally 
worked  up  when  it  came  time  for  Laetitia  to  leave.”  Why  would  he  have  chosen, 
instead,  to  have  his  readers  infer  this  fact  from  the  events  themselves? 
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5.  Here  are  three  more  statements  from  the  story  containing  implied  meanings. 
Explain  the  implicit  message  in  each  one. 

a.  You  could  tell  that  the  place  was  closed,  and  1 told  Mom  so,  but  she  said  to 
go  and  check  anyway  (page  47). 

b.  “But  we  can  stop  at  one  of  those  restaurants,  too,  right?” 

“We  maybe  should  take  some  blankets  in  case  you  get  sleepy.” 

“But  we  can  stop  at  one  of  those  restaurants,  too,  right?” 

The  border  was  actually  two  towns, . . . (page  48) 

c.  What  surprised  me  was  how  angry  Laetitia  got  when  she  found  out  that  I had 
told  Mom  (page  53). 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  84. 


As  the  story  develops  in  “Borders,”  the  narrator’s 
mother  is  refused  entry  into  the  United  States 
because  she  refuses  to  tell  the  border  guard 
that  she’s  Canadian.  When  she  tries  to  return  to 
Canada,  she’s  again  stopped  because  she  won’t 
state  her  citizenship  other  than  to  insist  that 
she’s  Blackfoot.  As  a result,  the  narrator  and  his 
mother  spend  two  nights  in  their  car,  living  in 
the  zone  between  the  two  border  checks. 

6.  a.  Why  doesn’t  the  mother  tell  the  border 
guards  that  she’s  a Canadian? 


b.  What  are  your  feelings  about  her  refusal?  Is  she  just  being  silly?  Is  she 
making  an  important  point?  Do  you  admire  her,  or  do  you  think  she’s 
carrying  a point  too  far?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 


7.  In  the  end,  the  American  border  guards  allow  the  narrator  and  his  mother  to 
travel  to  Salt  Lake  City,  even  though  the  narrator’s  mother  never  tells  them  that 
she’s  Canadian.  What  makes  the  border  guard  change  his  mind? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  84. 

In  this  lesson  you’ve  read  a story  that  deals  with  a seemingly  insignificant  event — 
yet,  an  event  which,  as  told  by  a skilled  writer,  reveals  a great  deal  about  human 
relationships  and  attitudes.  In  the  end,  the  situation  was  resolved  when  the  news 
media  got  hold  of  it.  No  doubt,  the  reporters  were  hoping  to  produce  a story  rich  in 
human  interest.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  continue  thinking  about  “Borders,”  and 
you’ll  look  at  news  stories  in  more  detail. 
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Glossary 


chronological  order:  the  order  in  which  events 
occur  in  time 

explicit:  stated  directly 

first-person  point  of  view:  a way  of  telling  a 
story  in  which  a character  is  the  narrator 
and  uses  the  words  / and  we 

flashback:  a storytelling  technique  in  which  an 
author  breaks  off  the  narration  of  the  story 
to  relate  past  events 


implicit:  not  stated  directly  but  implied 

infer:  make  an  inference;  come  to  a conclusion 
by  reasoning;  understand  an  implicit 
meaning 

omniscient  point  of  view:  a way  of  telling 
a story  in  which  the  author  acts  as  the 
narrator 


Suggested  Responses 


1.  a.  The  flashbacks  are  printed  in  italics.  Each  one  begins  and  ends  with  three  diamonds. 

b.  The  flashbacks  show  the  conflict  between  Laetitia  and  her  mother.  Laetitia  wants  to  move  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  but  her  mother  thinks  that  Salt  Lake  won’t  be  better  than  Alberta. 

c.  Only  the  writer  can  say  for  sure  why  he  used  the  flashback  technique.  One  reason  many 
writers  choose  flashbacks  is  that  they  want  to  get  readers  into  the  story  quickly.  One  way  to 
do  this  is  to  jump  right  into  the  action  and  then,  once  the  readers  are  involved,  give  them 
necessary  background  information  later  by  means  of  one  or  more  flashbacks.  If  flashbacks 
are  used  extensively  as  they  are  in  this  story,  the  writer  creates  the  effect  of  having  almost 
two  separate,  but  connected  stories  going  on  at  once.  This  generates  interest;  it’s  a refreshing 
change  for  the  reader  from  the  traditional  short-story  format. 

2.  Charts  may  vary  somewhat.  Compare  yours  with  this  one: 


First  Person 

Omniscient 

Advantage 

Having  a character  give  a first-hand 
account  creates  a sense  of  realism. 

The  narrator  can  know  anything  the 
writer  wants  to  tell  the  reader. 

Disadvantage 

The  narrator  is  limited  to  reporting 
things  that  he  or  she  can  know  about. 
The  narrator  can’t,  for  instance,  see 
into  the  minds  of  other  characters. 

The  narrator  seems  further  removed 
from  the  events  and  has  no  specific 
ideas  of  his  or  her  own  to  impart. 

The  big  advantage  of  an  omniscient  narrator  like  the  one  in  “On  the  Sidewalk  Bleeding”  is  that  he 
or  she  can  be  aware  of — and  report  on — anything  the  writer  chooses.  However,  there’s  little  sense 
of  involvement.  By  contrast,  a first-person  narrator  can  seem  right  in  the  action.  But  this  sort  of 
narrator  can  know  and  understand  only  those  things  that  the  character  could  reasonably  be  aware  of. 
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3.  a.  The  advantage  is  that  as  a child,  the  brother  doesn’t  fully  understand  everything  he’s  reporting. 

He  simply  tells  what  happens,  and  it’s  up  to  the  reader  to  understand  its  significance.  This 
makes  for  a greater  impact.  (There  will  be  further  explanation  of  this  in  the  lesson.) 

b.  The  mother  would  have  understood  the  situations  more  fully,  so  the  dramatic  intensity  of  the 
events  wouldn’t  have  been  as  strong.  For  instance,  if  she’d  come  right  out  and  said,  ‘T  refused 
to  give  my  nationality  as  Canadian  because  Tm  a Blackfoot  and  I don’t  recognize  any  other 
jurisdiction,”  the  story  would  lose  much  of  its  punch. 

4.  As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  question,  the  dramatic  intensity  of  the  moment  would  be  lessened. 
The  boy  simply  reports  what  he  sees;  so  the  reader,  as  in  real  life,  must  actively  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  events. 

5.  a.  The  mother  wants  to  be  alone  with  her  daughter  during  their  last  few  minutes  together. 

b.  The  mother  has  no  intention  of  going  to  a restaurant.  Probably  her  budget  wouldn’t  allow  it, 
but  she’s  too  proud  to  say  so. 

c.  Laetitia  hadn’t  entirely  meant  what  she  said,  but  once  her  mother  had  been  told,  she  felt  she 
had  to  follow  through  on  her  threat. 

6.  a.  The  exact  reason  is  not  stated  explicitly.  It  can  be  inferred  that  the  mother  feels  strongly  that 

she’s  a member  of  the  Blackfoot  nation.  The  Blackfoot  people  lived  on  the  prairies  long  before 
the  white  people  came.  Their  territory  extended  from  Canada  into  the  U.S.A. 

b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  It  seems  clear  that  the  writer  wants  you  to  understand  the 

mother’s  strong  feelings  and  her  calm,  patient  courage  in  refusing  to  back  down  from  a point 
of  principle.  You,  however,  may  have  different  feelings.  Were  you  able  to  present  your  reasons? 

7.  The  border  guard  changes  his  mind  because  the  television  crews  have  arrived.  They’re 
interviewing  the  narrator  and  his  mother.  The  border  guards  probably  feel  that  they’ll  look  foolish 
on  television  if  they  keep  the  narrator  and  his  mother  living  in  the  zone  between  the  border 
stations. 
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mass  media: 

modern  ways  of 
communicating 
quickly  with  large 
masses  of  people; 
for  example, 
television,  radio, 
newspapers,  and 
the  Internet 


human -interest 
story:  a news  story 
about  an  event  in 
someone’s  life  that 
many  people  would 
find  interesting 
but  which  has  no 
significant  impact 
except  on  the 
person  or  persons 
directly  involved 


In  Lesson  4 you  read  the  short  story  “Borders”  by  Thomas  King.  In  a humorous 
way,  “Borders”  illustrates  the  power  of  the  press — or  the  mass  media.  The  border 
authorities  appeared  quite  content  to  let  the  narrator  and  his  mother  stay  stranded 
between  the  two  countries — until  the  television  reporters  showed  up. 

Clearly,  the  press  is  a powerful  force;  being  able  to  write  stories  in  such  a way  that 
they  help  mould  people’s  attitudes  and  ideas  is  a skill  worth  having.  And  being  able 
to  read  stories  of  this  sort  and  yet  not  be  manipulated  by  them  is  a skill  everyone 
should  develop.  In  this  lesson  you’ll  continue  working  with  the  story  “Borders”  to 
develop  your  skills  as  a reader  and  writer  of  news  stories. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  television  newscasts  often  feature  stories  that  are 
interesting  or  entertaining  but  have  no  real  significance  to  anyone  except  the 
people  directly  involved.  The  media  sometimes  use  the  term  human-interest 
stories  to  describe  these  events. 

The  mother  in  “Borders”  doesn’t  intend  to  change  the  laws  or  policies  about 
crossing  the  border,  nor  is  she  trying  to  attract  attention  with  a protest.  Yet,  when 
the  media  finds  out  about  the  border-crossing  situation,  they  see  the  possibility  of 
a human-interest  story. 
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headline:  the  title 
of  a news  story 


by-line:  the  line 
beneath  the  title  of 
a news  story  giving 
the  writer’s  name 


1.  a.  How  do  you  think  that  the  media  found  out  about  the  narrator  and  his 
mother  being  stranded  between  the  two  borders? 

b.  Why  would  the  border  guards  have  been  so  sensitive  to  having  this  story 
appear  in  the  media  (such  as  newspapers  and  television  newscasts)? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  91. 

Suppose  that  you  were  a newspaper  reporter  assigned  to  cover  this  story.  You’d 
show  up,  probably  see  that  a few  photographs  were  taken,  and  conduct  a few 
interviews — with  the  mother,  her  son,  and,  perhaps,  a border  guard.  After  you 
completed  your  interviews,  you’d  draft  your  story. 

Have  you  ever  written  a news  story?  If  not,  have  you,  perhaps,  noticed  how  news 
stories  that  appear  in  the  papers  are  structured?  They  aren’t  set  up  like  most  other 
types  of  writing. 


I've  noticed  that.  When  I write  a story,  I try  to  build 
suspense  by  establishing  a conflict.  Then  I work  my 
way  up  to  a climax  that  solves  the  conflict.  But 
stories  in  the  newspapers  sort  of  reverse  this.  They 
give  the  most  important  information  right  away 
and  then  fill  in  the  least  important  facts. 


2.  Tyler  is  right.  Can  you  suggest  a reason  why  news  writers  set  up  their  stories 
this  way? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  91. 

Turn  to  page  43  of  Crossroads  9,  and  examine  the  “Strategies”  box.  Note  that  news 
stories  generally  follow  an  inverted -pyramid  structure. 

First  comes  a headline  or  the  title  of  the  story.  When  a news  story  is  written  by  a 
senior  journalist,  the  headline  is  often  followed  by  what’s  called  a by-line — the 
writer’s  name. 

Right  after  the  headline  (and  by-line,  if  applicable)  comes  the  lead — the  opening 
sentences  of  a news  story  containing  the  most  important  details.  This  is  where  you 
give  the  reader  all  the  most  important  facts  that  answer  the  who,  what,  where,  and 
when  questions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  line,  the  story  often  has  the  name  of 
the  place  where  the  event  occurred.  (Since  the  date  of  the  newspaper’s  publication 
is  usually  placed  at  the  top  of  each  page,  the  date  isn’t  repeated  at  the  beginning  of 
each  story.) 
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This  is  followed  by  increasingly  less  important  details  answering  the  how  and  why 
questions.  Finally,  the  story  can  be  brought  to  life  with  dialogue  and  quotations 
taken  from  any  interviews.  In  a human-interest  story,  this  part  might  be  expanded. 


This  order  is  illustrated  in  the  inverted-pyramid  diagram  on  page  43  of  your 
textbook. 

Because  most  of  the  information  in  news  stories  comes  from  research  and 
interviews,  reporters  are  usually  careful  to  provide  the  sources  of  their  information. 
At  times,  reporters  will  include  interview  statements  that  are  opinions  rather  than 
facts.  An  opinion,  remember,  is  a person’s  belief  or  judgement  about  something 
while  a fact  is  a piece  of  information  that  can  be  verified  as  true  by  objective 
standards. 


Shane:  So  to  report  that  someone  was  shot  during  an  armed  robbery,  for  instance, 
is  to  report  a fact,  while  to  state  that  a witness  described  the  shooting  as 
“senseless  and  brutal”  is  to  report  someone’s  opinion.  Is  that  right? 

Ms.  Olesky:  Exactly.  Readers  must  be  very  careful  to  distinguish  fact  from  opinion. 
A skilled  writter  can  disguise  opinion  as  fact,  thereby  colouring  the  way  readers 
will  view  an  event. 
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3.  Here’s  an  example  of  a news  story.  Read  it  over,  and  then,  in  your  notebook, 
answer  the  questions  that  come  after  it. 


DAUTHli 


Monday,  August  6,  2005 


Vandals  Arrested  After  Chase 


By  Ben  Cordon 

Lakeside — ^After  a late-night  car 
chase  through  the  streets  of  this 
quiet  town,  police  arrested  two 
young  men  early  this  morning  and 
charged  them  with  vandalizing 
' Lakeside  Park,  creating  a 
1 disturbance,  and  driving  without 
^ due  care  and  attention. 

Charged  are  Pete  Larson,  20, 
and  Claude  Turgeon,  19,  both 
residents  of  the  Lakeside  area.The 
: two  men  will  appear  in  court  in 
Lakeside  tomorrow. 

Larson  and  Turgeon  allegedly 
left  Lakeside  Park  at  2:30  a.m. 
and  drove  their  Ford- 150  pickup 
through  the  town  on  47th  Street 
at  speeds  of  over  120  km  per  hour 
before  reaching  Secondary  Road 
232.  They  were  stopped  at  the 
bridge  5 km  north  of  town. 

“Car  chases  can  be  very 
dangerous,”  Sergeant  Miles  Anders 


noted.  “It’s  lucky  that  in  this  case  no 
one  was  hurt.” 

Constable  Kyle  Loewen,  who 
was  involved  in  the  chase,  stated, 
“We  received  a report  that  a vehicle 
was  seen  in  the  park  and  loud  noises 
were  heard.  When  we  arrived  on  the 
scene,  the  men  took  off  in  the  truck. 
We  were  able  to  stop  them  a few 
kilometres  out  of  town.” 

Mrs.  Audrey  Clements,  who 
lives  on  47th  Street,  was  upset  when 
she  heard  about  the  car  chase. 
“These  men  should  be  put  away  in 
jail  for  a few  years,”  she  said.  “They 
could  have  killed  someone.” 

The  damage  in  the  park 
amounts  to  approximately  $3000, 
according  to  John  Lyons,  Public 
Works  Supervisor.  Lyons  says  that 
the  washrooms  will  have  to  be 
repaired  and  two  picnic  tables  will 
need  to  be  replaced. 


a.  Identify  the  story’s  headline,  by-line,  and  lead. 

b.  Does  the  lead  answer  the  important  questions:  who,  what,  when,  and  where'? 

c.  Where  do  the  less  important  details  begin? 

d.  Identify  one  statement  of  fact  and  one  statement  of  opinion  in  the  article. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  91. 
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slant:  a bias  or  a 
personal  viewpoint 
that  colours  the 
way  a story  is 
written 


Although  news  stories  are  supposed  to  be  based 
on  facts,  they  often  have  a slant.  The  writers  or 
the  editor  of  the  paper  may  have  a favourable  or 
unfavourable  attitude  toward  the  people  or  events 
involved.  Consequently,  the  story  may  present 
opinions  that  “colour”  the  reader’s 
interpretation  of  the  event,  or  it  may 
focus  on  some  facts  or  opinions  while 
omitting  others.  This  is  especially  likely 
to  happen  in  a human-interest  story. 


Think  about  the  way  that  the  news  media 
could  write  a story  about  the  events  in 
“Borders.”  Some  of  the  news  media  might 
be  sympathetic  to  the  narrator  and  his  mother.  They  might  write  a story  with  a 
favourable  slant  toward  the  Blackfoot  and  an  unfavourable  slant  toward  the  border 
officials  and  government  bureaucracy.  Others  might  be  critical  of  the  narrator’s 
mother.  Their  stories  might  have  an  unfavourable  slant  toward  the  mother  but 
might  be  supportive  of  regulations  and  border  security. 


4.  Create  a chart  in  your  notebook  similar  to  the  one  shown  here.  Then,  in  the 
chart,  use  bits  of  information  from  the  story  “Borders”  that  could  be  included  in 
each  column.  Write  sentences  (using  the  information  supplied)  so  as  to  achieve 
the  slant  you  want.  The  chart  has  been  started  for  you. 


Favourable 
Slant  Toward 
Blackfoot/ 
Mother 

Neutral 

Unfavourable 
Slant  Toward 
Blackfoot/ 
Mother 

! 

Two  members  of  the 
Blackfoot  nation  were 
denied  entrance  to 

Canada  and  the  U.S.  by 
border  guards. 

1 

Two  Canadians  were 
detained  by  border 
guards  because  the 
guards  were  unable 
to  determine  the 
citizenship  of  the 
mother. 

A Blackfoot  woman  was 
held  at  the  border  for 
two  days  because  she 
stubbornly  refused  to 
co-operate  with  border 
guards. 

5.  Look  back  at  the  sample  news  story,  “Vandals  Arrested  After  Chase.”  Does  this 
story  seem  slanted  to  you?  Explain  your  answer. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  92. 
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Portfolio  Hem  lb 


Whether  their  stories  are  slanted  or  not,  newspaper  reporters  love  to  make 
up  amusing  headlines.  Often  the  humour  will  come  from  a pun  or  another 
play  on  words.  For  example,  a headline  might  read  “Ban  on  Cigarettes  Goes 
Up  in  Smoke”  or  “Gun-Control  Advocate  Shot  Down.” 

Start  checking  your  local  paper  for  funny  or  interesting  headlines.  You  could 
also  use  the  Internet  to  find  headlines  from  newspapers  around  the  world. 
Keep  a record  of  the  headlines;  if  possible,  cut  them  out  of  the  paper,  and 
keep  a collection.  Try  creating  a collage  or  poster  of  headlines  that  appeal 
to  you  the  most.  (But  be  careful;  newsprint  quickly  turns  yellow  and  brittle 
when  exposed  to  light.  You  may  wish  to  use  photocopies  of  your  headlines.) 


Part  of  your  Section  2 assignment  will  be  to  write  a news  story  based  on  either 
“Borders”  or  “On  the  Sidewalk  Bleeding.”  Between  now  and  then,  take  a look  at 
typical  short  news  items  in  your  local  paper,  and  pay  close  attention  to  how  they’re 
structured.  Stories  of  this  sort  generally  go  on  the  first  few  pages  of  a newspaper. 

You’ll  also  be  asked  in  your  assignment  to  read  your  story  on  an  audiocassette  (or 
use  some  other  technology  to  clearly  record  your  voice),  so  it  would  also  be  a good 
idea  to  watch  a few  television  newscasts  or  listen  to  some  radio  news  broadcasts. 

Stories  delivered  over  the  airwaves  aren’t  structured  precisely  the  way  printed 
stories  are;  for  example,  announcers  can  present  interview  clips  directly  rather  than 
reporting  what  people  have  said.  But  the  actual  oral  delivery  skills  will  still  apply. 
They  include  things  like 

• tone  of  voice 

• use  of  pauses 

• speed  of  delivery 

• emphasis  of  key  words 

In  this  lesson  you’ve  looked  at  the  business  of  producing  news  stories.  You’ve  seen 
how  stories  of  this  sort  are  structured  and  how  they  can  be  slanted  or  biased  by 
carefully  selecting  which  facts  to  report  or  by  colouring  readers’  interpretations  of 
events  with  statements  of  opinion. 


As  a citizen  of  a democratic  society  it  will  be  your 
responsibility  to  keep  up  with  what's  going  on 
around  you;  and  to  do  this  intelligently,  you'll 
have  to  be  sensitive  to  slanted  news  reporting.  It's 
a reading  skill  you  should  continuously  work  on. 
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Glossary 

by-line:  the  line  beneath  the  title  of  a news 
story  giving  the  writer’s  name 

headline:  the  title  of  a news  story 

human-interest  story:  a news  story  about  an 
event  in  someone’s  life  that  many  people 
would  find  interesting  but  which  has  no 
significant  impact  except  on  the  person  or 
persons  directly  involved 


mass  media:  modern  ways  of  communicating 
quickly  with  large  masses  of  people;  for 
example,  television,  radio,  newspapers,  and 
the  Internet 

slant:  a bias  or  a personal  viewpoint  that 
colours  the  way  a story  is  written 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat,  but  it’s  likely  that  Mel  called  the  media.  Mel  is  disgusted  that 

the  border  guards  can’t  “handle  the  simple  things”  (page  54). 

b.  The  border  guards  probably  feel  that  they’ll  look  foolish  in  the  news  media  if  they  keep  the 
narrator  and  his  mother  living  in  the  zone  between  the  border  stations.  To  make  life  so  difficult 
for  a single  woman  with  her  son,  who  wants  to  cross  the  border  simply  to  visit  her  daughter, 
would  appear  to  the  public  to  be  unfair  and  unjustified.  The  fact  that  the  woman  is  Aboriginal 
might  also  make  it  look  as  though  the  guards  were  acting  out  of  prejudice. 

2.  The  reason  is  that  newspaper  readers  generally  don’t  read  every  story;  nor  do  they  read  everything 
in  each  story  they  glance  at.  If  stories  are  structured  so  that  the  important  information  appears 
first,  readers  can  glance  at  headlines  and  then  read  down  as  far  as  they  want  in  any  story  that 
interests  them.  When  readers  get  as  much  information  as  they  want,  they  can  move  on.  There’s  no 
need  to  read  right  to  the  end  of  every  article  for  fear  of  missing  something  important. 

3.  a.  The  headline  is  “Vandals  Arrested  After  Chase.”  The  by-line  is  “By  Ben  Cordon.”  The  lead 

consists  of  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  story. 

b.  Yes,  the  lead  does  answer  the  important  questions: 

• Who:  Pete  Larson  and  Claude  Turgeon 

• What:  an  arrest  following  a car  chase  and  some  vandalizing 

• When:  late  last  night  (or,  more  precisely,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning) 

• Where:  Lakeside,  Alberta 

c.  The  less  important  details  begin  in  the  third  paragraph. 

d.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  one  possibility:  “Charged  are  Pete  Larson,  20,  and  Claude  Turgeon, 
19,  both  residents  of  the  Lakeside  area.”  Note  that  there’s  always  the  chance  that  the  reporter 
got  things  wrong;  but  if  so,  the  correct  facts  can  be  established.  There’s  no  question  of  values 
or  attitudes  here.  Another  statement  of  fact  is:  “They  were  stopped  at  the  bridge  5 km  north  of 
town.”  A statement  of  opinion  is  “These  men  should  be  put  away  in  jail  for  a few  years.’” 
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4.  Everyone’s  chart  will  be  different.  Compare  yours  with  this  one. 


Favourable 
Slant  Toward 
Blackfoot/ 
Mother 

Neutral 

Unfavourable 
Slant  Toward 
Blackfoot/ 
Mother 

Two  members  of  the 
Blackfoot  nation  were 
denied  entrance  to 

Canada  and  the  U.S.  by 
border  guards. 

Two  Canadians  were 
detained  by  border 
guards  because  the 
guards  were  unable 
to  determine  the 
citizenship  of  the 
mother. 

A Blackfoot  woman  was 
held  at  the  border  for 
two  days  because  she 
stubbornly  refused  to 
co-operate  with  border 
guards. 

A 13-year-old  boy  and 
his  mother  were  forced 
to  spend  two  nights  in  a 
car  without  much  food. 

The  mother,  who  was 
questioned  several 
times  by  border  guards, 
explained  that  she  was 
Blackfoot. 

Although  the  border 
guards  politely 
questioned  the  Blackfoot 
woman  several  times, 
she  refused  to  show 
identification  or 
admit  her  Canadian 
citizenship. 

Border  guards  were 
unwilling  to  help  the  boy, 
who  was  living  without 
much  food. 

The  problem  was 
solved,  and  the  two 
were  allowed  to  proceed 
across  the  border. 

The  mother  and  her 
13-year-old  son 
stubbornly  lived  in  a car 
for  two  days  without 
much  food. 

5.  This  news  story  is  mainly  factual.  However,  the  inclusion  of  Mrs.  Clements’  words  suggests  a 
favourable  slant  toward  the  community.  Also,  the  police  are  quoted  twice,  implying  support  for 
the  police  action  and  concern  for  public  safety.  By  including  the  report  of  the  damage,  the  writer 
evokes  public  feeling  against  the  vandals. 
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[ ((section  2 Conclusion 


The  literature  that  you’ve  read  in  this  section  has  focused  on  the  theme  of  belonging.  Sandy  in 
“Acceptance”  tries  to  change  herself  so  that  she  can  join  a group.  In  “Kath  and  Mouse,”  Helen  wants 
to  be  accepted  by  the  students  in  her  new  school.  Andy,  in  “On  the  Sidewalk  Bleeding,”  belongs  to  a 
group  called  the  Royals,  who  are  hated  by  another  group,  the  Guardians.  In  the  story  “Borders,”  the 
narrator  and  his  mother  are  Blackfoot;  when  the  mother  insists  that  she’s  a Blackfoot  rather  than  a 
Canadian,  the  border  guards  are  unsure  of  what  to  do  with  her.  The  characters  in  these  stories  want  to 
be  accepted  by  the  group,  but  they  want  to  be  recognized  by  others  as  well. 

In  this  section  you  also  saw  that  language  can  be  used  to  offend  or  demean  people.  Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton  (1805-1873)  wrote  the  famous  line  “The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.”  He  meant 
that  the  written  word  is  more  powerful  than  the  use  of  weapons.  The  spoken  word  can  also  be  a 
powerful  tool.  You’ve  seen  in  this  section  how  cruel  spoken  words  can  be,  and  you’ve  seen  how  the 
power  of  the  mass  media  can  get  things  done.  The  media  have  made  the  word  a far  more  powerful, 
immediate  weapon  than  it  was  in  earlier  times  when  messages  took  much  longer  to  reach  people. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  investigate  how  words  are  used  to  express  people’s  identities. 

rf- ^ ^ 

Go  to  page  10  of  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  respond  to 
questions  1 to  3 of  Section  2. 

^ ■ J) 
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Section  3 




Choices  and  Preferences 

i ^ 


Do  you  enjoy  reading  poetry?  Which  do 
you  prefer — traditional  poems  that  have 
a distinct  rhyme  scheme  and  rhythm,  or 
more  modern,  free-verse  poetry?  Do  you 
enjoy  reading  anecdotes — short  accounts 
of  interesting  events  in  people’s  lives? 

Throughout  this  module,  you’ve  been 
focusing  on  literature  that  deals  with 
personal  identity;  and  in  Section  3,  this  will 
continue.  In  this  section  you’ll  be  reading 
and  writing  poetry,  and  you’ll  also  read  and 
discuss  a personal  anecdote. 

When  you’ve  finished  the  section,  you 
should  be  able  to  explain  several  poetic 
devices,  write  a “found”  poem,  and  explain 
the  basics  of  using  effective  sentences. 
More  importantly,  you  should  have 
developed  your  own  writing  skills  and  your 
ability  to  interpret  and  appreciate  poetry. 
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Lesson  1 : Ghoices 


Water  adventures!  Wouid  you  choose  the  tumbling  white  waters  or  the  gently 
flowing  waters? 


Throughout  your  life,  you’ll  be  making  choices  of  all  sorts.  Most  of  them  will  be 
about  minor  things,  but  some  of  them  will  have  a significant  impact  on  your  life. 
Here  are  a few  examples: 

• Should  1 take  a summer  job  or  go  to  summer  school? 

• I’ve  graduated  from  high  school.  Should  I get  a job  or  go  to  college? 

• I’ve  finished  college.  Should  I take  this  job  or  that  one? 

• I’m  in  love.  Should  I stay  single  or  get  married? 

• Should  I continue  working  here  or  look  for  a different  job? 

• Should  I save  my  money  or  spend  it  on  a new  car  or  a holiday? 

• Should  I buy  a condo  or  a house — or  should  I go  on  renting? 

As  you  make  choices,  the  person  you  are  gradually  changes.  For  example,  you  may 
choose  to  seek  employment  after  graduating  from  a technical  school,  save  money, 
and  become  a homeowner.  Or,  you  may  choose  to  continue  your  education  past 
a doctoral  level,  rent  an  apartment,  travel  around  the  world,  and  then  think  about 
purchasing  a home. 
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Some  of  the  choices  that  you  make  will  be  difficult.  Since  you  have  no  way  of 
knowing  the  future,  you  can’t  be  sure  that  your  choice  will  be  the  right  one. 
Making  choices  impulsively  (without  careful  consideration)  can  result  in  nasty 
consequences.  Before  you  make  important  decisions,  think  carefully  about  your 
choices  and  their  likely  results. 


Think  about  some  of  the  important  choices  that  you’ll  be  making  in  the  next 
few  years  of  your  life.  Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the 
following  questions: 

• What  important  choices  do  you  anticipate  making  in  the  next  five  years? 

• How  will  these  choices  affect  your  life? 

• Which  choices  are  you  most  concerned  about? 

Now  open  Crossroads  9 to  page  44,  and  read  the  poem  “The  Road  Not  Taken’’  by  the 
American  poet  Robert  Frost.  The  poem  seems  to  be  about  a walk  in  the  woods,  but 
as  you  read,  ask  yourself  if  there’s  more  to  it  than  that. 


Claudette:  What’s  this  poem  about  anyway? 

Tyler:  A traveller  seems  to  be  standing  at  a fork  in  a road  and  needs  to  choose  which 
way  to  go. 

Claudette:  Yeah.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  choice  though.  One  road  is  grassy, 
but  the  poet  says  there  really  isn’t  much  difference.  The  roads  appear  to  be 
about  the  same. 

Tyler:  Then  what’s  the  problem?  Wliy  not  take  one  road  today  and  then  try  the  other 
road  tomorrow? 

Hailey:  The  problem  is  that  traveller  may  not  come  back  this  way.  So  there’s  only 
one  chance  for  the  traveller  to  make  the  right  choice. 

Tyler:  You  know,  1 think  we’re  talking  about  more  than  just  roads  here.  This  seems  to 
be  an  important  decision. 
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1.  Basing  your  response  on  the  preceding  discussion  as  well  as  your  own  reading 
of  the  poem,  explain  what  you  think  “The  Road  Not  Taken”  is  really  all  about. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  103. 


symbol:  something 
that  represents 
something  else 


Perhaps  you  realized  as  you  read  this  poem  that  Frost  is  using  the  two  roads 
dividing  in  the  woods  as  a symbol  to  represent  paths  in  life.  Frost  is  really  writing 
about  the  difficulties  of  making  an  important  decision.  Because  the  speaker  can’t 
see  the  future,  he  or  she  is  uncertain  of  which  choice  to  make.  Moreover,  both 
roads,  or  choices,  look  appealing. 


Why  does  Frost  use  a road  to  represent  a choice  in  life?  If  you 
think  about  it,  a road  is  an  excellent  symbol  for  life.  A fork  in  the 
road  clearly  causes  the  traveller  to  make  a decision,  just  as 
situations  in  life  cause  people  to  make  choices. 


Roads  can  also  be  smooth  or  bumpy,  narrow  or 
wide,  straight  or  curved.  Sometimes  they  go  up 
and  require  a great  deal  of  hard  work  to  climb; 
at  other  times,  they  go  down  and  allow  some 
coasting.  Like  roads,  life  also  has  times  when 
everything  is  going  well  and  times  when  everything 


seems  difficult. 


2.  Life  is  one  of  those  things  that  writers  love  to  symbolize.  Life  may,  for  example, 
be  likened  to  a road,  a quest,  or  a bowl  of  cherries.  Suggest  at  least  two 
other  symbols  that  might  be  used  for  life.  The  symbols  can  be  taken  from 
other  sources,  or  you  can  make  them  up.  For  each  one,  explain  the  symbol’s 
significance — that  is,  what  it  says  about  life. 


Do  you  find  identifying  symbols  in  works  of  literature  a bit  of  a challenge?  Some 
students  do,  but  the  fact  is  that  people  use  symbols  all  the  time.  The  trick  is  simply 
to  become  aware  that  sometimes  writers — poets  especially — use  symbols  in  their 
writing.  Then,  it’s  just  a matter  of  staying  alert  to  the  symbols  you  encounter. 

3.  If  you’re  having  trouble  believing  that  symbols  are  commonplace,  this  question 
should  help.  Suggest  what  each  of  the  following  is  sometimes  used  to  represent. 


a.  a red  rose 

b.  a dove 

c.  a hawk 

d.  a turtle 

e.  quicksand 

f.  a lightning  bolt 

g.  the  Sun 

h.  the  seasons  (spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter) 

i.  the  times  of  the  day  (dawn,  morning,  afternoon,  evening,  night) 

j.  a fist 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  103. 
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auditory  appeal: 

language  that 
appeals  to  the 
sense  of  hearing 


You  can  learn  more  about  symbolism  in  literature  by  watching  the  segment  titled 
Symbolism  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 Multimedia  CD. 

Now  reread  the  last  stanza  of  the  “The  Road  Not  Taken.”  Notice  the  road  that  the 
speaker  chose.  The  speaker  believes  that,  in  the  future,  the  choice  will  be  talked 
about  with  a “sigh.”  The  speaker  says,  “I  took  the  one  less  travelled  by,  / And  that 
has  made  all  the  difference”  (lines  19  and  20).  The  ending  of  the  poem  is  open  to 
your  interpretation;  it’s  caused  much  speculation  among  readers  over  the  years. 

4.  Why  do  you  think  that  the  speaker  says  the  choice  will  be  told  with  a “sigh”  in 
the  years  ahead? 

5.  Even  though  both  roads  look  much  the  same,  the  speaker  has  chosen  the  one 
“less  travelled.” 

a.  Why  does  the  speaker  choose  the  less-travelled  road? 

b.  What  do  you  think  it  means  when  the  speaker  says,  “And  that  has  made  all 
the  difference”  (line  20)? 

6.  The  title  of  the  poem  is  also  interesting.  Frost  calls  his  poem  “The  Road  Not 
Taken”  rather  than  “The  Road  Taken.”  Suggest  a reason  why  Frost  emphasizes 
the  road  not  taken. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  103. 

Most  poems  are  meant  to  be  heard  as  well  as  read  because  the  poets  have  used 
techniques  to  create  auditory  appeal. 


“The  Road  Not  Taken”*  has  been  recorded  on  the  English  Language  Arts  9 Audio 
CD  1 . The  voice  you’ll  hear  is  that  of  the  poet  himself — Robert  Frost!  Turn  now 
to  your  course  audio  CD,  and  listen  to  Track  9.  Once  you’ve  listened  to  Frost’s 
recording  of  his  famous  poem  once  or  twice,  respond  to  the  question  that  follows. 


' F'roni  I’he  Complete  Poi’try  of  Rolmt  l-'rost,  © 1969  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  LLC.  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
I lenry  I lolt  & (^o.,  bl,('.. 
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rhyme:  a similarity 
in  the  final  sounds 
of  words 


rhyme  scheme:  a 

pattern  of  rhyme  in 
a poem 


7.  Has  your  understanding  or  appreciation  of  the  poem  improved  or  changed 
since  listening  to  the  poet  read  it?  If  so,  explain  how. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  104. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Poets  come  from  all  walks  of  life.  Robert  Frost  (1874-1963)  spent  most  of  his  life  on  his 
farm  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  which  is  called  New  England.  He 
was  also  a teacher,  a mill  worker,  a newspaper  reporter,  and  a law  student,  as  well  as  a 
writer.  His  poems  usually  connect  nature  with  people.  Frost  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  four 
times;  many  people  consider  him — still — to  be  America’s  favourite  poet. 


If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about 
Robert  Frost,  go  to  the  Internet,  and  enter  a 
keyword  search  using  the  poet's  name. 


Two  of  the  most  common  sound  techniques  used  by  poets  are  rhyme  and  rhythm. 
These  techniques  are  no  doubt  very  familiar  to  you.  (Rhythm  is  something  you 
were  asked  to  think  about  in  Section  1:  Lesson  2.)  It’s  very  likely  that  you  were  aware 
of  both  these  techniques  as  you  listened  to  the  poem  “The  Road  Not  Taken”  on  your 
English  Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD  1. 

Rhyme 

Rhyme  in  poetry  usually  occurs  at  the  end  of  lines.  Sometimes  poets  create  a 
rhyme  scheme  or  pattern.  In  “The  Road  Not  Taken,”  Frost  divides  his  poem  into 
four  groups  of  five  lines  each.  Each  group  of  lines,  as  you’ll  recall  from  Section  1,  is 
called  a stanza. 

Within  each  stanza,  Erost  has  developed  a rhyme  scheme.  Look  again  at  the  words 
at  the  ends  of  the  lines  in  the  first  stanza:  wood,  both,  stood,  could,  undergrowth. 
Listen  for  similarities  in  the  final  sounds  of  the  words;  wood,  stood,  and  could 
rhyme.  Also,  the  word  both  rhymes  with  growth. 

You  can  use  a code  to  describe  the  rhyme  scheme  in  a poem.  Each  line  is  assigned 
a letter  from  the  alphabet,  depending  on  the  rhyming  of  final  words.  If  the  words  at 
the  end  of  the  first  two  lines  rhyme,  the  rhyme  scheme  for  those  two  lines  would  be 
coded  aa.  Look  at  the  nursery  rhyme  that  follows  and  its  assigned  coding: 
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Jack  and  Jill  a 

Went  up  the  hill  a 

To  fetch  a pail  of  water.  b 

Jack  fell  down  c 

And  broke  his  crown  c 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after.  b 


The  rhyme  scheme  of  this  nursery  rhyme  begins  with  aa  because  Jill  rhymes  with 
hill  However,  the  final  word  in  the  third  line,  water,  doesn’t  rhyme  with  Jill  or  hill, 
so  the  code  letter  changes  to  b.  If  the  final  word  in  the  fourth  line  rhymed  with 
water,  it  too  would  be  coded  b.  But  the  word  down  doesn’t  rhyme  with  water  or 
hill;  therefore,  down  is  assigned  the  next  letter,  c.  Since  down  and  crown  rhyme, 
both  lines  are  coded  c.  The  last  line  in  the  poem  ends  with  after.  Although  this  word 
doesn’t  exactly  rhyme  with  water,  they’re  similar  enough  in  sound  to  be  coded  alike. 
The  rhyme  scheme  of  the  poem  is,  therefore,  said  to  be  aabccb. 


rhyming  couplet: 

two  rhyming  lines 
of  poetry  with  the 
same  rhythm 


A common  poetic  device  is  to  write  two  lines  (often  at  the  end  of  a poem)  that 
rhyme  and  have  the  same  rhythm.  This  is  called  a rhyming  couplet — or  simply  a 
couplet. 

8.  Using  letters  of  the  alphabet,  write  out  the  rhyme  scheme  of  the  first  stanza  of 
Frost’s  poem. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  104. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


'A 


You  can  use  a special  dictionary  to  help  you  write  rhyming  poetry.  Called  a rhyming 
dictionary,  it  arranges  words  by  their  sounds.  For  example,  if  you  look  up  a word  like 
tough,  the  dictionary  lists  English  words  that  rhyme,  such  as  rough,  cuff,  stuff,  bluff, 
puff. 

You  can  also  find  rhyming  dictionaries  on  the  Internet.  Try  using  rhyniing  and 
dictionary  as  your  search  term.  Here’s  one  possible  site: 

http://rhyiTie.lycos.com/ 
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Rhythm 

Rhythm  is  usually  easy  to  hear  in  a poem  but  more  difficult  to  describe  than  rhyme. 
Rhythm  is  the  sound  pattern  that  a poet  creates  by  arranging  words  according  to 
stressed  and  unstressed  syllables.  All  words  that  have  more  than  one  syllable  have 
a rhythm  pattern  built  into  them.  At  least  one  syllable  will  be  accented  or  stressed. 
The  other  syllables  are  unaccented  or  unstressed.  Look  at  the  examples  from  the 
first  stanza  of  Frost’s  poem: 

di  verged 
yel  low 
sorry 
tra  vel  ler 
un  der  growth 

Words  that  have  one  syllable  may  be  said  with  or  without  emphasis.  Usually,  this 
depends  upon  their  importance  in  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  For  example, 
nouns  and  verbs  generally  are  stressed  when  they’re  spoken.  On  the  other  hand, 
short  words  like  to,  from,  and,  in,  on,  and  hut  are  usually  unstressed. 

When  you  listened  to  the  recording  of  Frost’s  poem,  this  is  what  the  rhythm  pattern 
of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables  sounded  like.  (The  stressed  syllables  are  in 
boldface.)  It’s  probably  the  way  you  read  the  poem  to  yourself  when  you  first 
encountered  it. 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a yellow  wood. 

And  sorry  I could  not  travel  both 
And  be  one  traveller,  long  I stood 
And  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I could 
To  where  it  bent  in  the  undergrowth;^ 

Can  you  hear  the  rhythm?  Listen  again  to  Track  9 on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 
Audio  CD  1.  Concentrate  on  the  rhyme  and  the  rhythm  of  “The  Road  Not  Taken”  as 
you  listen.  Can  you  tap  out  or  drum  the  beats  or  stressed  syllables  in  the  line? 

If  you  have  a musical  ear,  you  could  probably  hear  that  Frost  uses  four  stressed 
beats  in  each  line  of  his  poem.  The  number  of  unstressed  beats  isn’t  significant 
because  you  tend  to  hear  the  stronger,  stressed  words  or  syllables. 


When  reading  poetry  aloud,  good  speakers 
don't  stress  all  the  accented  syllables  exactly  to 
the  same  degree.  This  would  create  a boring 
sing-song  effect.  When  he  read  his  own  poem, 
Robert  Frost  certainly  accented  some  stressed 
syllables  more  than  others. 


' From  The  Complete  Poetry  of  Robert  Frost,  © 1969  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  LLC.  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
Henry  Holt  & Co.,  LLC. 
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Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  more  information  on  rhyme  and  rhythm. 
Check  Section  7:  Understanding  Literature. 

Porifolio  Item  IE 

How  are  you  at  writing  simple  rhyming  poetry  with  a strong,  even  rhythm? 

Try  your  hand  at  producing  your  own  poem  using  the  same  rhythm  and 
rhyme  scheme  that  Frost  used  in  “The  Road  Not  Taken.”  Have  some  fun 
with  this;  if  you  wish,  come  up  with  something  silly.  When  you’re  satisfied 
with  your  poem,  record  it.  Be  sure  to  share  your  poem  with  family  or  friends. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Rhythm  in  poetry  can  be  described  by  using  a series  of  words  originating  from  the 
Greek  language.  When  a poet  uses  a line  of  poetry  with  two  stressed  syllables  in  it,  the 
line  is  called  dimeter.  A line  with  three  stressed  syllables  is  called  trimeter.  A line  with 
four  stressed  syllables,  such  as  Frost’s  in  “The  Road  Not  Taken,”  is  called  tetrameter. 
Pentameter  means  five  stressed  syllables,  hexameter  is  six,  heptameter  is  seven,  and 
octameter  is  eight.  Meter  comes  from  the  Greek  word  for  measure  while  the  number 
prefixes  di-,  tri-,  tetra-,  and  so  on  may  be  familiar  to  you  from  mathematics. 

V J 

In  this  lesson  you  read  a famous  poem  about  choices  that  people  face  in  their  lives. 
As  you  can  see.  Frost  has  skilfully  crafted  his  poem.  Using  symbols,  he’s  presented 
an  unforgettable  image  of  two  roads  that  represent  two  paths  in  life.  His  words 
appeal  to  everyone  who  has  faced  a difficult  choice.  Moreover,  using  the  devices 
of  rhyme  and  rhythm,  he’s  crafted  an  interesting  sound  pattern.  The  result  is  a 
meaningful  poem  that  has  both  visual  and  auditory  appeal.  You  also  reviewed  the 
use  of  symbols  and  sound  devices  such  as  rhyme  and  rhythm. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  continue  thinking  about  poetry,  but  this  time  the  focus  will 
be  rather  different. 


Glossary 

auditory  appeal:  language  that  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  hearing 

rhyme:  a similarity  in  the  final  sounds  of  words 
rhyme  scheme:  a pattern  of  rhyme  in  a poem 


rhyming  couplet:  two  rhyming  lines  of  poetry 
with  the  same  rhythm 

symbol:  something  that  represents  something 
else 
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Suggested  Responses 

1.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat,  but  it  seems  that  the  poem  is  about  encountering  an  important 
decision  on  the  “road  of  life.”  The  speaker  must  decide  between  two  equally  attractive  alternatives. 
Once  one  road  is  chosen,  however,  the  speaker  doubts  that  coming  back  to  try  the  other  road  is 
possible. 

Perhaps  the  decision  is  about  a career  path — to  get  a regular  job  and  lead  a conventional  life  or  do 
something  daring  and  unusual.  But  this  isn’t  ever  made  clear.  What  is  clear  at  the  end  is  that  the 
speaker  avoided  the  path  that  most  people  choose,  and  that  has  made  a big  difference. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Perhaps,  for  example,  you  compared  life  to  a roller  coaster,  a day  at  the  beach, 
or  (like  Forrest  Gump)  a box  of  chocolates.  The  first  of  these  symbols  implies  that  life  is  fastpaced, 
has  its  ups  and  downs,  and  can  be  frightening  at  times  but  that  this  is  what  makes  it  exciting.  The 
second  of  these  symbols  suggests  that  life  is  just  a good  time — but  you  could  get  burned  if  you 
don’t  take  care.  The  last  one  seems  to  mean  that  life  may  be  sweet,  but  you’re  never  sure  just  what 
the  results  of  your  decisions  will  be.  At  times,  you  make  choices  that  you  don’t  enjoy  as  much  as 
you  thought  you  would. 

3.  a.  A red  rose  usually  represents  romantic  love. 

b.  A dove  represents  peace. 

c.  A hawk  is  often  used  to  represent  war  or  the  willingness  to  use  strength  and  power. 

d.  A turtle  represents  slowness  in  getting  things  done  (or,  sometimes,  persistence). 

e.  Quicksand  represents  entrapment. 

f.  A lightning  bolt  represents  suddenness. 

g.  The  Sun  represents  life.  (In  some  mythologies,  the  Sun  symbolizes  masculinity  while  the  Moon 
represents  femininity.) 

h.  The  seasons  represent  the  stages  in  human  life:  spring  represents  birth  and  youth;  summer 
represents  maturity;  autumn  represents  old  age;  winter  represents  death. 

i.  The  times  of  the  day  also  represent  stages  in  human  life:  dawn  represents  birth;  morning 
represents  youth;  afternoon  represents  maturity;  evening  represents  old  age;  and  night 
represents  death. 

j.  A fist  represents  aggression. 

4.  Sighs  can  be  happy  or  sad.  Some  people  believe  that  the  speaker  might  regret  the  choice.  Probably, 
though,  the  sigh  simply  means  that  someday  the  speaker  will  sit  back  and  wonder  how  life  would 
have  been  different  if  the  other  road  had  been  taken.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  the  speaker  will  regret 
the  decision.  Instead,  it  means  the  speaker  will  wonder  how  life  might  have  been  if  a different 
decision  had  been  made. 
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5.  a.  The  less-travelled  road,  which  seems  to  represent  a more  unusual  path  in  life,  seems  more 

interesting  to  the  speaker. 

b.  The  speaker  believes  that  life  was  different  because  of  the  choice  to  take  the  less-travelled 
road.  Perhaps  the  speaker’s  life  was  more  challenging  or  exciting.  It  may  have  been  more 
satisfying  to  the  speaker  even  though  it  was  difficult. 

6.  The  title  shows  the  speaker’s  curiosity  about  the  road  not  taken.  The  road  taken  was  satisfying,  but 
the  speaker  wonders  how  life  would  have  been  if  the  other  road  had  been  taken. 

7.  Responses  will  be  personal.  It’s  possible  that  in  a relatively  straightforward  poem  like  this  one 
the  oral  reading  did  little  to  change  your  understanding.  It  may  well  be,  though,  that  your 
appreciation  of  the  poem’s  beauty  was  increased. 

8.  The  rhyme  scheme  of  the  first  stanza  of  Frost’s  poem  is  abaab. 
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Lesson  2:  Writing  a Free-Verse  Poem 


Where  is  the  centre  of  your  identity?  Is 
it  your  heart?  your  soul?  Or,  is  it  your 
brain?  In  past  centuries,  many  people 
believed  that  the  centre  of  a person’s 
being  was  the  heart.  Since  it  was  known 
that  no  one  could  live  without  his  or  her 
heart  beating  regularly  (though  no  one 
knew  why  this  was),  people  thought 
that  the  heart  was  the  central  organ  in 
the  body.  Hearts  were  thought  to  be  the 
source  of  feelings. 

Other  people  have  felt  that  the  centre 
of  people’s  being  was  the  soul.  The  soul 
wasn’t  located  in  a particular  organ,  but 
it  represented  the  essence  of  human 
existence.  The  soul  was  the  source  of 
the  human  ability  to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong. 

Today,  scientists  teach  that  thoughts  and  feelings  are  centred  in  the  brain,  though 
many  religions  still  believe  the  soul  is  the  centre  of  moral  behaviour.  Even  though 
scientists  have  learned  a lot  about  how  the  brain  works,  the  connection  between 
the  physical  organ  and  mental  processes  remains  a mystery.  How  can  this  small 
lump  of  tissue  produce  consciousness  (thoughts,  feelings,  awareness)?  For  this 
reason,  the  brain  fascinates  people  like  no  other  part  of  the  body. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  open  Crossroads  9 to  page  10,  and  read  the  anecdote 
by  Robert  Fulghum  called  “Mystery  of  Mysteries.”  Then  continue  with  the 
discussion  that  follows. 

An  anecdote  is  a story  that  people  tell  about  an  event  in  their  lives  or  someone 
else’s  life.  Some  anecdotes  are  humorous  or  light-hearted  insights  shared  so  that 
others  can  enjoy  them,  whereas  others  are  sad  or  serious.  They’re  shared  so  that 
other  people  can  learn  from  them.  The  following  characteristics  are  found  in  most 
anecdotes: 

• Anecdotes  are  usually  true  or  based  on  truth. 

• Anecdotes  are  usually  written  about  a personal  experience. 

• The  purpose  of  an  anecdote  is  to  entertain,  to  teach,  to  share,  or  to  illustrate. 

• Anecdotes  contain  narrative  and  descriptive  writing. 

• Anecdotes  often  have  dialogue  in  them. 

• Anecdotes  are  usually  relatively  short. 
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1 . The  author  of  “Mystery  of  Mysteries”  is  relating  an  anecdote  about  teaching  a 
beginning  drawing  class  to  a group  of  students.  This  anecdote  begins  with  a 
narrative  hook.  Explain  how.  (Refer  back  to  Section  1:  Lesson  1 if  necessary.) 

2.  In  this  anecdote,  when  the  teacher  and  the  class  joke  about  the  handling  of  the 
human  brain,  they  may  sound  disrespectful.  Why  do  they  carry  on  this  way? 

3.  Near  the  opening  of  the  anecdote,  you  read  a passage  that  makes  the  class 
suddenly  sound  like  a football  game.  There  are  references  to  a quarterback 
tossing  a pass  to  a tight  end.  This  seems  confusing  at  first,  but  it  soon  becomes 
clear.  Explain  what  the  writer  is  doing  in  this  paragraph. 

4.  Why  does  the  teacher  refer  to  the  brain  as  “the  most  mysterious  thing  on  earth” ^ 
(page  11)? 

5.  When  the  teacher  calls  to  his  departing  students,  “‘Bring  a brain  to  school!’ . . . 
‘ALL  of  you,’”2  (page  1 1)  he’s  making  a play  on  words.  Explain  it. 

6.  What  makes  this  class  memorable  to  the  teacher  and  worth  writing  about? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  109. 

Robert  Fulghum’s  anecdote  asks  you  to  think  about  the  human  brain,  which  is 

considered  the  centre  of  your  identity.  Fulghum  says  that  his  brain  contains  a 

collection  of  memories,  ideas,  and  feelings. 

7.  What’s  in  your  brain?  Pretend  for  a moment  that  your  brain  is  a large  filing 
cabinet  with  several  drawers.  Each  drawer  has  a label.  Now,  make  a chart  like 
this  one  in  your  notebook. 


Knowledge 

Images 

Smells 

Sounds 

Tastes 

Dreams 

fresh  mown 
grass 

coyotes 

howling 

Take  a few  minutes  to  brainstorm  ideas.  List  as  many  details  of  what  is  stored  in 
your  brain  as  you  can  in  a time  frame  of  about  ten  minutes.  You’ve  been  given 
some  examples  to  help  get  you  started.  (If  you  need  to,  add  more  columns  to 
represent  other  drawers  in  the  filing  cabinet  of  your  brain.)  You’ll  be  using  your 
ideas  later  in  this  activity. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  109. 


' F-rom  I T WAS  ON  IMIU- Wl  IHN  1 1.AY  DOWN  ON  IT  by  Robert  Fulgbum,  copyright  © 1988,  1989  by  Robert  Fulghum. 
Used  by  permission  ofVillard  Hooks,  a division  of  Random  House,  Inc. 

2 Ibid. 
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prose:  ordinary 
written  or  spoken 
language:  all 
language  that  isn’t 
poetry 

found  poem:  a 

poem  created  from 
a piece  of  prose 


free  verse:  a type  of 
poetry  that  doesn’t 
follow  conventional 
rules  about  rhyme, 
rhythm,  and  form 


When  Robert  Fulghum  identifies  some  of  the  things  in  his  brain,  his  colourful 
imagery  almost  begins  to  sound  like  poetry  In  fact,  it  probably  wouldn’t  be  hard  to 
make  a poem  out  of  this  imagery. 

Sometimes  a piece  of  prose  writing  can  be  converted  into  a poem  simply  by 
arranging  the  words  to  look  like  poetry.  A poem  created  in  this  way  is  called  a 
found  poem.  If  you  took  a few  sentences  from  Robert  Fulghum’s  anecdote,  you 
could  create  a found  poem  that  might  look  like  this: 


Mystery  of  Mysteries 

Fuelled  by  yesterday’s  bologna  sandwich 

Potato  chips 

And  chocolate  milk 

This  one-and-a-half-kilogram 

Of  raw-meat  motor 

That  is  my  brain  contains 

All  the  limericks  I know 

A recipe  for  how  to  cook  a turkey 

The  remembered  smell  of  my  junior-high  locker  room 

The  face  of  my  wife  when  she  was  young 

The  Prologue  to  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales 

The  first  cry  of  my  first-born  son 

The  taste  of  cod-liver  oil 

An  image  of  Van  Gogh’s  Sunflowers 

And  fifty  years’  worth  of  dreams. 


I don't  get  it.  I like  that  poem,  but  what  exactly 
makes  it  a poem?  Shouldn't  there  be  rhyme 
and  rhythm  like  we  saw  in  the  last  lesson? 


Poetry  doesn't  have  to  rhyme,  and  it  needn't  have  a strong, 
regular  rhythm  or  beat.  What  distinguishes  poetry  from  prose 
is  that  it  uses  language  in  a more  intense,  concentrated  form. 
It's  full  of  images  and  meaning — sometimes  layers  deep. 


The  found  poem  you’ve  just  read,  which  focuses  on  imagery  and  ideas  without 
rhyme  and  a regular  rhythm,  is  called  free  verse. 
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8.  Create  a free-verse  poem  similar  to  the  one  you’ve  just  read.  Use  the  specific 
details  from  the  chart  you  created  in  question  7 to  help  you.  You  don’t  have  to 
include  all  of  the  details;  just  choose  the  most  interesting  ones.  Try  to  select  at 
least  one  idea  from  each  category.  Use  the  poem  you’ve  just  read  as  a model. 
Borrow  Fulghum’s  title  if  you  wish. 


After  you’ve  revised  and  edited  your  poem,  make  a polished  copy  and  share  it 
with  someone.  Print  it  out,  mount  it  on  a larger  piece  of  paper,  and  decorate 
the  background  with  appropriate  visual  images.  Try  to  have  your  images 
complement  the  poem  but  not  overwhelm  it.  If  you  want  some  pointers  on 
enhancing  your  writing  visually,  review  the  segment  titled  Principles  of  Design 
on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 Multimedia  CD.  Celebrate  that  you  too  have 
created  a free-verse  found  poem! 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  110. 


Journal  Entry  IL 


In  this  lesson  you’ve  thought  about  free-verse  poetry.  Sometimes  when 
students  are  exposed  to  this  sort  of  poetry,  they’re  disappointed.  Where  are 
the  beat  and  the  rhymes  they’re  used  to? 

What  are  your  feelings  about  free-verse  poetry?  Do  you  enjoy  its  intense 
imagery?  Do  you  miss  the  rhythm  and  rhyme,  or  do  you  enjoy  poetry  that 
needn’t  conform  to  these  constraints?  Do  you  think  it  would  allow  you,  as  a 
poet,  to  express  yourself  in  ways  you  hadn’t  been  able  to  use  before?  Express 
your  ideas  in  a free-verse  poem  of  your  own. 


In  this  lesson  you’ve  thought  about  the  details  that  make  up  your  identity  and 
are  stored  in  your  brain.  You  also  saw  that  a free-verse  poem  is  different  from  a 
traditional  poem,  such  as  Frost’s  “The  Road  Not  Taken.”  You  discovered  how  a found 
poem  is  made,  and  you  wrote  a free-verse  found  poem  of  your  own. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  change  focus  and  look  at  a type  of  writing  you’re  likely 
more  familiar  with — prose.  In  particular,  you’ll  work  at  developing  your  ability  to 
write  effective  sentences. 
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Glossary 

found  poem:  a poem  created  from  a piece  of  prose;  ordinary  written  or  spoken  language;  all 

prose  language  that  isn’t  poetry 

free  verse:  a type  of  poetry  that  doesn’t  follow 
conventional  rules  about  rhyme,  rhythm, 
and  form 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  The  story  begins  right  in  the  middle  of  the  anecdote  and  then  goes  back  and  supplies  necessary 
background.  The  reader  is  drawn  in  by  the  realization  that  the  teacher  is  about  to  do  something 
he’s  never  done  before  and  which  he  can’t  believe  he’s  doing. 

2.  The  class  and  the  teacher  feel  nervous  (they  are,  after  all,  handling  a body  part  of  a dead  person), 
and  they’re  dealing  with  their  nervousness  by  goofing  around  a bit. 

3.  This  is  a sort  of  metaphor;  the  writer  is  directly  comparing  his  class  tossing  around  a brain  to  a 
football  game.  His  point  seems  to  be  that  for  a few  moments  the  class  let  off  their  nervousness 
through  a little  bit  of  playful  activity. 

4.  Although  scientists  have  learned  some  things  about  how  human  brains  function,  they  understand 
very  little.  It’s  amazing  to  consider  that  a human  organ — about  the  size  of  a cantaloupe — is 
somehow  capable  of  consciousness,  complicated  thoughts,  and  emotions. 

5.  The  teacher  isn’t  referring  to  a specimen  like  the  one  the  surgeon’s  daughter  brought.  He’s  talking 
about  the  brain  in  the  head  of  each  student.  He’s  asking  the  class  to  come  prepared  to  learn  and 
work  and  be  open  to  knowledge. 

6.  The  teacher  has  never  held  a human  brain  before.  Doing  so  has  caused  him  to  think  about  the 
mysteries  of  human  consciousness.  Also,  the  teacher  can  see  that  the  class  is  as  amazed  as  he  is  to 
see  and  touch  a human  brain.  He  knows  that  the  students  probably  will  never  forget  this  class. 

The  more  senses  that  are  affected  by  an  event,  the  more  memorable  it  tends  to  be.  The  class  is 
able  to  see,  touch,  smell,  hear  conversation,  and  likely,  almost  taste  the  preservative  of  the  brain. 
All  their  senses  are  involved  in  this  experience. 

7.  Everyone’s  chart  will  be  rather  different.  No  doubt  your  problem  was  to  get  down  all  your  ideas 
in  ten  minutes.  Did  you  add  other  columns,  such  as  touch,  to  the  chart?  Did  you  find  that 
subdividing  some  columns  helped — perhaps  past  and  present;  animals,  plants,  and  people;  good 
and  bad"?  Your  brain  holds  an  amazing  number  of  facts,  ideas,  thoughts,  and  so  on. 
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8.  Everyone’s  poem  will  be  original.  Were  you  able  to  mount  or  otherwise  display  your  poem?  At  the 
very  least,  you  should  have  shared  it  with  a friend.  You  may  wish  to  share  it  with  your  teacher  too. 
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Lesson  3:  Writing  Effective  Sentences 


In  Lesson  2,  you  used  Robert  Fulghum’s 
paragraph  describing  some  of  the 
things  in  his  brain  as  an  inspiration  for 
your  own  free-verse  poem.  But  did  you 
notice  that  the  entire  paragraph,  except 
for  the  last  six  words,  consisted  of  one 
sentence? 


Chances  are  that  if  you  ever  wrote 
a nine-line  sentence  like  that  in  an 
English  language  arts  assignment,  your 
teacher  would  tell  you  to  break  it  down 
into  several  smaller  ones. 


Why,  then,  did  Robert  Fulghum,  a 
skilled  writer,  choose  to  write  such  a 
long  sentence? 


The  answer  seems  to  be  for  its  effect;  he  wanted  all  those  things  in  his  brain  to 
tumble  onto  the  page — and  into  the  reader’s  brain — one  after  the  other.  This  creates 
the  impression  of  there  being  so  very,  very  much  in  the  human  brain  that  even 
attempting  to  list  a few  random  examples  is  overwhelming. 


Structuring  sentences  for  their  effect  is  a very  important  part  of  writing  prose.  But 
before  you  can  write  effective  sentences,  you  must  be  able  to  understand  what 
sentences  are.  In  Section  1,  you  reviewed  the  parts  of  speech.  In  this  lesson  you’ll 
be  reviewing  some  of  the  basics  of  constructing  effective  sentences.  The  purpose  of 
this  is,  of  course,  so  that  you  can  improve  your  ovm  writing  skills. 

At  the  beginning  of  Section  1:  Lesson  2,  which  went  over  the  parts  of  speech,  you 
were  asked  to  stop  for  a moment  and  think  about  what  you  were  about  to  do.  You 
filled  in  a chart  with  your  thoughts  on  what  you  already  knew  about  the  topic  and 
what  you  thought  you’d  be  learning  in  the  lesson.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  you 
completed  two  more  columns  in  the  chart  with  your  ideas  on  what  you’d  learned 
and  how  you  could  use  this  new  knowledge  to  improve  your  own  writing. 


Approaching  any  learning  situation  this  way  should  help  you  get  the  most  out  of 
what  you’re  doing.  Learning  a new  skill  and  being  able  to  use  it  when  your  teacher 
asks  you  to  is  one  thing;  thinking  about  that  skill  and  deciding  on  your  own  when 
you  should  use  it  is  something  else  altogether.  Completing  a chart  like  the  one  in 
Section  1:  Lesson  2 should  help  you  make  this  leap. 
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1.  With  this  end  in  view,  make  another  chart  like  the  one  you  did  when  studying 
the  parts  of  speech.  It’s  been  adapted  here  with  new  headings  so  you  can  copy 
the  new  chart  directly  into  your  notebook.  At  this  point,  your  job  is  to  fill  in  the 
two  columns  on  the  left  (and  remember,  you  can  make  your  chart,  as  long  as 
you  have  to).  When  you’ve  finished  the  lesson,  go  back  to  your  chart,  and  fill  in 
the  two  columns  on  the  right.  If  it  helps,  work  with  a study  partner  on  this,  but 
be  sure  you  each  fill  in  your  own  chart. 


Your  responses  to  the  chart  questions  will  depend  on  how  well  you  already  write 
sentences.  Here’s  another  question  that  should  help  you  with  this  task. 

2.  Can  you  identify  properly  structured  sentences?  Test  yourself  by  telling  whether 
each  group  of  words  that  follows  is  a fragment,  a run-on  sentence,  or  a properly 
constructed  sentence. 

a.  My  sister  wants  to  go  to  France  to  study,  she  likes  art. 

b.  Joe  received  a gift  certificate  when  his  name  was  drawn  at  the  store. 

c.  Anthony  sent  me  a birthday  card,  it  was  really  funny. 

d.  The  book  that  I enjoyed  reading  because  it  was  exciting. 

e.  Whatever  Abena  thought  of  the  project  that  she  was  assigned. 

f.  His  family  has  visited  Disneyland  tvdce,  but  they’ve  never  been  to 
Vancouver. 

g.  I liked  that  dessert,  it  wasn’t  too  sweet. 

h.  The  calendar  that  was  hanging  on  the  wall  behind  his  desk. 

i.  This  morning  I talked  with  Caroline,  who  told  me  about  her  problem. 

j.  After  they  washed  the  deck  of  the  boat  and  stored  their  gear  away. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  125. 
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sentence:  a group 
of  words  expressing 
a complete  thought 

subject:  the  noun 
or  pronoun  that 
the  sentence  is 
about 


What  Is  a Sentence? 

Just  what  is  a sentence?  A sentence  is  simply  a group  of  words  that  expresses  a 
complete  thought.  Most  sentences  have  a subject  and  a verb.  Sentences  begin  with 
a capital  letter  and  end  with  a closing  punctuation  mark  (a  period,  question  mark, 
or  exclamation  mark). 

The  usual  order  in  sentences  is  subject  first,  followed  by  the  verb.  The  subject  in 
each  sentence  that  follows  is  italicized: 

Janos  called  for  help.  He  had  hurt  his  leg.  Joanna  and  her  mother  heard  his  cry. 
They  hurried  down  the  trail.  The  bank  was  steep.  Janos’s  bicycle  was  lying  on  the 
grass.  Joanna’s  mother  used  her  cell  phone  to  call  an  ambulance. 

3.  The  groups  of  words  that  follow  are  taken  from  the  story  “Kath  and  Mouse.”  All 
of  them  are  complete  sentences.  Identify  the  subject  and  the  verb  in  each  group. 
Use  a chart  similar  to  this  one: 


Sentence 

Subject 

Verb 

Kath  played  oboe  (page  62). 

Kath  snorted  (page  63). 

Helen  shook  her  head  (page  63). 

Helen  kept  her  head  down  (page  63). 

Nobody  did  anything  (page  64). 

Kath  was  never  invited  (page  64). 

We  sounded  awful  (page  65). 

Helen  looked  pale  (page  66). 

It  wasn’t  very  good  (page  66). 

Helen  nodded  shyly  (page  67). 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  126. 


As  you  can  see,  subjects  are  often  at  the  beginning  of  sentences.  However,  if  a writer 
constructs  all  sentences  in  the  same  way,  the  selection  will  be  boring  to  read  (and 
you’ll  have  to  admit,  that  paragraph  about  Janos  was  very  boring).  Most  writers  use 
a variety  of  ways  to  start  sentences.  What  this  means  is  that  the  subject  won’t  always 
be  at  the  beginning. 
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Look  at  the  position  of  the  subject  in  the  following  sentences.  The  subjects  are 
italicized. 


• In  about  five  minutes,  another  guard  came  out  with  the  first  man  (“Borders,” 
page  49). 

• After  the  game,  with  the  roar  of  the  crowd  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  remembered 
Lindsey. 

• Overnight,  our  school  changed  (“Kath  and  Mouse,”  page  64). 

• Cautiously,  Mina  opened  the  garage  door. 


In  these  sentences,  the  phrases  and  adverbs 
appear  in  front  of  the  subject  so  that  the 
sentences  don't  begin  with  the  subject. 


4.  Using  this  technique,  rewrite  each  of  the  sentences  in  the  paragraph  about 
Janos  on  the  preceding  page  so  that  the  sentences  don’t  begin  with  their 
subjects.  Identify  the  subject  in  each  of  your  new  sentences.  You  can  make  up 
any  extra  information  you  want,  and  you  can  make  slight  changes  to  the  root 
sentences  if  necessary.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you  as  an  example. 

Original:  Janos  called  for  help. 

Revised:  Lying  on  the  ground,  Janos  called  for  help. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  126. 

Types  of  Sentences 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  basic  types  of  sentences?  Do  question  5 to  see  how 
thoroughly  you  should  work  through  the  material  that  follows. 

5.  For  each  group  of  words  that  follows,  indicate  whether  the  sentence  is  a 
statement,  question,  command,  or  exclamatory  sentence.  (Note  that  end 
punctuation  has  been  omitted.) 

a.  Are  you  planning  to  go  to  a movie  this  weekend 

b.  What  an  awful  accident 

c.  Tell  your  mother  that  I won’t  be  able  to  meet  her  on  Thursday 

d.  Isn’t  it  time  to  leave  for  your  appointment 

e.  It’s  been  snowing  for  hours,  and  the  roads  are  very  slippery 
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declarative 
sentence:  a 

sentence  that  gives 
information;  a 
statement 


inverted  sentence: 

a statement 
or  declarative 
sentence  in  which 
the  verb  comes 
before  the  subject 


f.  Be  very  careful  when  you’re  driving 

g.  How  lucky  you  are 

h.  Will  you  be  able  to  finish  your  test  within  ten  minutes 

i.  Jordan  wants  to  study  physics  in  university 

j.  Don’t  touch  those  delicate  china  pieces 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  126. 
Declarative  Sentences 

Most  sentences  you’ll  encounter  are  statements  or  declarative  sentences  because 
they  state  information.  Most  of  the  sentences  in  written  and  spoken  language  are 
statements.  In  a statement,  the  verb  usually  comes  after  the  subject.  Statements 
end  with  a period. 

Occasionally,  to  create  emphasis,  a writer  might  reverse  the  usual  order  in  a 
statement  and  put  the  subject  after  the  verb.  This  is  another  technique  a writer  can 
use  to  create  variety  in  a composition.  A sentence  of  this  sort  is  called  an  inverted 
sentence. 

Here  are  some  examples,  with  the  subjects  in  italics: 

• Around  the  corner  came  Sue  on  her  rollerblades. 

• Underneath  the  drawer  of  the  old  desk  lay  the 
lost  paper. 

• Hidden  under  piles  of  cards  and  boxes  was  her 
gift- 

Inverted  sentences  create  a bit  of  suspense  or  surprise 
because  the  subject  is  withheld  until  the  end.  In  “The 
Jade  Peony,’’  the  author  creates  this  effective  inverted 
sentence: 

Instead,  caught  between  my  fingers,  was  the  small, 
round  firmness  of  the  jade  peony  (page  20). 

6.  Rewrite  each  of  the  following  sentences  as  an  inverted  sentence. 

a.  Sharma  strolled  into  the  room. 

b.  The  ball  rolled  through  the  door  and  onto  the  street. 

c.  The  thoughts  came  into  his  head  faster  and  faster. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  126. 

Aside  from  statements,  there  are  three  other  types  of  sentences.  As  you  read  about 
them,  think  about  what  happens  to  the  position  of  the  subject  in  each  one. 
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interrogative 
sentence:  a 
sentence  that  asks 
for  information; 
a question 


imperative 
sentence:  a 
sentence  that 
requests  or  orders 
something  to  be 
done:  a command 


Interrogative  Sentences 

One  of  these  other  sentence  types  is  the  question  or  interrogative  sentence.  This 
type  of  sentence  asks  for  information  and  ends  with  a question  mark. 

Look  at  the  position  of  the  subject  in  the  questions  that  follow  (each  subject  is 
in  italics). 

• When  is  the  plane  leaving? 

• What  are  you  doing? 

• Is  Samantha  listening  to  her  new  CD? 

As  you  can  see,  the  subject  is  still  close  to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  but  it 
follows  part  of  the  verb.  In  a typical  question,  the  verb  is  split,  and  the  subject 
comes  between  parts  of  the  verb. 


Imperative  Sentences 

The  third  type  of  sentence  is  the  command  or  imperative  sentence.  This  type  of 
sentence  requests  or  orders  that  something  be  done.  In  this  kind  of  sentence,  the 
subject  is  usually  omitted  because  it’s  understood  to  he  you.  The  subject  is  implied, 
not  stated  explicitly.  Look  at  these  examples,  each  of  which  is  repeated  to  show  the 
implied  subject: 

• Take  this  paper  to  the  office.  1 You]  take  this  paper  to  the  office. 

• Finish  your  assignment.  [Vb//|  finish  your  assignment. 

• Send  this  to  Matt  by  e-mail.  [You]  send  this  to  Matt  by  e-mail. 

In  each  of  these  sentences,  the  implied  subject  is  the  pronoun  ymc 
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Exclamatory  Sentences 


exclamatory 
sentence:  a 
sentence  that 
expresses  emotion 


The  last  type  of  sentence  is  the  exclamatory  sentence.  This  sentence,  which 
expresses  emotion  (like  surprise  or  anger),  is  followed  by  an  exclamation 
mark.  Exclamatory  sentences  are  often  odd-looking  because  they  appear  to  be 
incomplete.  For  example,  the  verb  may  be  omitted.  Look  at  these  examples,  each  of 
which  is  repeated  to  show  the  implied  omissions: 

• What  a great  day!  What  a great  day  [this  is] ! 

• How  strange!  How  strange  [that  is] ! 

Not  all  exclamatory  sentences  look  like  these  examples.  That’s  because  people  often 
use  exclamation  marks  after  statements,  questions,  and  commands. 

• I have  to  get  home!  (This  sentence  is  really  a statement.) 

• Are  you  crazy!  (This  sentence  is  really  a question.) 

• Be  back  by  midnight!  (This  sentence  is  really  a command.) 

Most  of  the  sentences  in  any  piece  of  writing  (except  poetry)  will  be  statements. 
However,  an  occasional  question,  command,  or  exclamatory  sentence  provides 
an  interesting  change.  Turning  statements  into  inverted  sentences  does  this  too. 
Whenever  you  write,  try  to  experiment  with  using  a different  type  of  sentence 
structure  once  in  a while. 

Journal  Entry  IM 


How  much  variety  is  there  in  your  own  sentence  structures?  Look  back 
through  your  journal  entries  or  at  anything  you’ve  written  for  other 
purposes.  Select  one  piece  that  you  think  could  be  improved  by  paying  a bit 
more  attention  to  sentence  variety.  Rework  the  piece  until  you  think  you’ve 
improved  it;  then  get  a friend  or  family  member  to  critique  your  changes. 


But,  remember  not  to  rework  the  piece  too  much;  it  shouldn’t  start  to  sound 
phony  and  contrived. 
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Sentence  Fragments 

Here’s  a passage  of  dialogue  taken  from  the  story  “Borders; 


sentence 
fragment:  an 
incomplete 
sentence  that’s  set 
off  as  though  it 
were  complete 


“Where  you  heading?” 

“Salt  Lake  City.” 

“Purpose  of  your  visit?” 

Turn  to  page  49  of  Crossroads  9,  and  read  the  entire  conversation.  What  do  you 
notice  about  its  use  of  sentences  as  you  read  it  over? 

As  you  read  this  dialogue,  you  no  doubt  noticed  that  there  isn’t  one  complete 
sentence  in  the  entire  conversation,  yet  you  can  understand  it  very  well.  This  is 
because  you’re  familiar  vdth  this  way  of  speaking.  In  fact,  it  sounds  far  more  natural 
than  a conversation  full  of  complete  sentences. 

“Sentences”  of  this  sort  aren’t  technically  sentences  at  elII,  yet  they  certainly  express 
complete  thoughts.  Rather,  they’re  what’s  usually  called  sentence  fragments. 
People  use  sentence  fragments  like  this  a great  deal  in  spoken  language,  and  for 
this  reason  \vriters  frequently  use  them  when  there’s  dialogue  in  their  stories.  This 
makes  the  conversation  sound  genuine  and  authentic.  Try  changing  the  sentence 
fragments  in  the  dialogue  to  complete  sentences.  What  happens  to  the  tone  of 
the  conversation?  Does  the  dialogue  seem  genuine,  or  does  it  appear  stilted  and 
unrealistic? 


How  are  you  at  writing  authentic-sounding  dialogue — that  is,  conversation 
that  sounds  natural  and  genuine?  Think  of  a situation  you’re  very  familiar 
with  where  there’s  conversation;  for  example,  the  supper  table  at  home  or 
chatting  with  your  group  of  friends.  Then  select  a typical  topic  that  might 
come  up  for  discussion,  and  write  a dialogue  of  at  least  15  to  20  lines. 

As  you  write,  try  to  honestly  reproduce  what  each  particular  character  might 
say  and  how  he  or  she  would  say  it.  This  is  a place  to  get  away  from  the  more 
formal  way  you  usually  write;  use  sentence  fragments  as  much  as  you  want. 
Try  to  match  ordinary  speech  patterns  as  much  as  possible. 

When  you’re  happy  with  your  dialogue,  get  some  people  together,  and 
record  the  conversation.  Then  listen  to  your  recording.  How  authentic  does 
your  dialogue  seem?  How  could  you  improve  it? 
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Claudette:  I have  trouble  writing  dialogue  that  sounds  real.  It  always  ends  up 
sounding  phony  instead. 

Mr.  Mehta:  That’s  a common  problem.  Can  anyone  suggest  a few  things  Claudette 
can  do  to  improve  her  dialogue  writing? 

Hailey:  She  could  pay  close  attention  to  conversations  she’s  taking  part  in  to  hear 
how  she  and  other  people  really  do  talk. 

Shane:  She  could  also  eavesdrop  a bit  on  other  conversations  to  get  a feel  for  how 
other  people  talk — as  long  as  they  aren’t  private  conversations,  of  course. 

Jason:  She  could  practise  writing  dialogue  and  then  get  friends  to  read  it  over  and 
give  her  feedback.  I know  that’s  helped  me. 

Claudette:  Those  are  all  good  ideas,  but  I have  one  of  my  own.  Maybe  I could  get 
a group  of  friends  together — like  this  one  right  here — and  record  one  of  my 
dialogues.  I bet  if  I played  it  back.  I’d  get  a good  idea  of  where  I need  to  make 
changes.  After  all,  dialogues  should  sound  just  like  real  speech. 

Mr.  Mehta:  Those  are  great  ideas.  What  you’ve  done  is  come  up  with  a list  of 
strategies  you  can  use  to  improve  something  about  your  writing.  If  you  can 
do  this  whenever  you  have  a problem  and  then  put  one  or  more  of  them  into 
practice,  I think  you’ll  find  that  you  make  some  real  improvements. 

Claudette:  I have  one  last  question.  We’re  having  a dialogue  right  now.  How  come 
it’s  all  in  complete  sentences?  It  sounds  phony  to  me. 

Mr.  Mehta:  No  comment. 

Unfortunately,  many  students,  when  writing,  use  sentence  fragments  where  they 
don’t  belong,  mistaking  them  for  properly  constructed  sentences.  Look  at  this 
sample: 

She  walked  into  the  kitchen.  When  the  phone  rang. 

“When  the  phone  rang”  doesn’t  express  a complete  thought;  it’s  a sentence 
fragment.  The  sentence  could  have  been  written  like  these  examples: 

• She  walked  into  the  kitchen  when  the  phone  rang. 

• When  the  phone  rang,  she  walked  into  the  kitchen. 
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To  avoid  writing  fragments  in  your  own  work,  be  sure  that  all  of  your  sentences  have 
subjects  and  verbs  unless  the  omission  is  intentional — as  in  the  case  of  dialogue  or 
when  writing  imperative  sentences  or  exclamations  like  these: 

• Wow!  • Oh,  boy!  • Watch  out! 

When  you’re  editing  a composition,  you  can  fix  fragments  in  several  ways. 

• Add  a subject  or  verb. 

Fragment:  Using  his  friend’s  eraser. 

Sentence:  Using  his  friend’s  eraser  was  helpful. 

Sentence:  Raffy  was  using  his  friend’s  eraser. 


• Join  the  fragment  to  the  sentence  ahead  or 
behind  it. 

Fragment:  Carmen  wanted  some  food.  Such  as  a 
hamburger  and  chips  and  juice. 

Sentence:  Carmen  wanted  some  food,  such  as  a 
hamburger  and  chips  and  juice. 

• Drop  a word. 

Fragment:  The  pilot,  who  was  nervous  because  the  weather  was  deteriorating. 
Sentence:  The  pilot  was  nervous  because  the  weather  was  deteriorating. 

Fragment:  Because  the  barn’s  roof  was  old  and  it  was  leaking. 

Sentence:  The  barn’s  roof  was  old,  and  it  was  leaking. 

• Add  a complete  thought. 

Fragment:  The  pilot,  who  was  nervous  because  the  weather  was  deteriorating. 
Sentence:  The  pilot,  who  was  nervous  because  the  weather  was  deteriorating, 
looked  for  a nearby  airport. 

Fragment:  Because  the  barn’s  roof  was  old  and  it  was  leaking. 

Sentence:  Because  the  barn’s  roof  was  old  and  it  was  leaking,  the  barn  was  a 
poor  place  to  store  hay. 

7.  In  your  notebook,  use  a variety  of  these  methods  to  convert  the  following 
fragments  into  complete  sentences. 

a.  Hurrying  toward  the  door  at  the  rear  of  the  building. 

b.  Karen,  who  had  been  busy  all  day  cleaning  and  baking. 

c.  In  a frenzy  to  find  a parking  space,  the  woman  driving  the  car. 

d.  Although  thousands  of  fans  cheered  madly. 

e.  Unwilling  to  believe  what  the  doctors  had  told  him. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  127. 
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It  would  be  nice  to  leave  this  discussion  of  sentence 
fragments  right  here,  but  unfortunately  it’s  not  quite 
that  cut  and  dried.  More  and  more  modern  writers 
are  deliberately  using  sentence  fragments  in  their 
work  for  effect.  These  are  sometimes  called  stylistic 
fragments. 

In  the  story  “Kath  and  Mouse,”  for  example,  the 
narrator  is  Kevin,  Kath’s  twin  brother.  To  make  the 
story  sound  as  though  it’s  being  told  by  a young 
adult,  the  author  uses  many  short  sentences  as  well 
as  sentence  fragments.  In  the  examples  that  follow, 
the  fragments  are  italicized. 

• Then  everyone  else  sat  down.  Even  Kath 
(page  62). 

• She  started  having  parties.  Sleepovers,  horror 
movie  parties,  even  dances  (page  64). 

• “Right,  and  afterwards,  your  sister  could  have  me  for  supper.  As  the  main 
course”  (page  65). 

• Queen  of  nothing  now.  So  I went  and  sat  beside  her  (page  67). 

8.  How  good  are  you  at  picking  up  sentence  fragments  you  hear  spoken?  Write 
the  letters  a.  to  J.  on  a page  in  your  notebook.  Then  listen  to  the  ten  “sentences” 
spoken  on  Track  10  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD  1.  Each  one 
is  either  a full  sentence  or  a sentence  fragment.  Indicate  which  each  one  is. 
Note:  Since  this  isn’t  a dialogue  where  the  speakers  might  naturally  slip  into  a 
casual  style  of  speaking,  you’ll  have  to  assume  that  any  fragments  you  hear  are 
incorrect  and  inappropriate. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  127. 


Of  course,  knowing  what  sentence  fragments  are 
and  being  careful  not  to  accidentally  use  them  in 
your  own  writing  are  two  different  things. 


Whenever  you  write  in  your  journal  or  your  Assignment  Booklets — or  anywhere 
else,  for  that  matter — be  careful  that  you  don’t  mistakenly  use  fragments  instead  of 
complete  sentences. 
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run-on  sentence: 

a sentence  created 
when  ideas  are 
joined  incorrectly 


comma  splice:  a 

run-on  sentence 
in  which  two 
sentences  are 
joined  with  a 
comma 


Run-On  Sentences 

Fragments  are  incomplete  thoughts.  Sometimes,  though,  groups  of  words  are 
confusing  because  they  have  too  much  information.  When  speakers  or  writers  allow 
thoughts  to  run  together  without  using  an  effective  joining  technique,  they  create  a 

run-on  sentence. 


Of  course,  just  as  short  sentences  aren’t  necessarily  fragments,  long  sentences  aren’t 
necessarily  run-on  sentences.  The  key  to  writing  effective  sentences  is  to  join  ideas 
so  that  the  sentences  make  sense. 

Sometimes  people  try  to  join  ideas  simply  by  running  them  together  with  commas 
in  between.  But  a comma  by  itself  can’t  join  two  sentences.  If  you  try  to  join 
sentences  with  a comma  alone,  you’ll  create  a run-on  sentence.  This  particular  type 
of  run-on  sentence  is  often  called  a comma  splice. 

Study  the  examples  that  follow  to  see  the  difference  between  a run-on  sentence  and 
an  effective  sentence: 


Run-on:  Aaron  wanted  a new  computer,  he  liked  to  play  games. 
Effective:  Aaron  wanted  a new  computer  because  he  liked  to  play  games. 
Effective:  Aaron,  who  liked  to  play  games,  wanted  a new  computer. 


Run-on:  The  character  in  the  story  is  brave,  she  refuses  to  admit  that  she’s  a spy. 
Effective:  The  character  in  the  story  is  brave.  For  example,  she  refuses  to  admit 
that  she’s  a spy. 

Effective:  The  character  in  the  story  is  brave  when  she  refuses  to  admit  that  she’s  a 
spy. 


Run-on:  The  coach  hated  to  lose,  he  decided  to  play  the  third  string. 

Effective:  I'he  coach  hated  to  lose,  but  he  decided  to  play  the  third  string. 
Effective:  1’he  coach  hated  to  lose;  however,  he  decided  to  play  the  third  string. 
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As  you  can  see,  run-on  sentences  can  be  corrected  in  several  ways.  Here  are  some 
of  the  more  usual  ones  (each  of  these  methods  is  shown  in  the  preceding  list): 

• Add  a conjunction  to  join  the  ideas. 

• Separate  the  thoughts  by  dividing  the  ideas  into  shorter  sentences. 

• Use  a semicolon  to  join  the  ideas. 

9.  In  your  notebook,  correct  the  following  run-on  sentences  by  adding  a 

conjunction.  (If  you’ve  forgotten  what  conjunctions  are,  look  back  to  Section  1: 
Lesson  1 of  this  module.  Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  also  has  a list  of 
conjunctions.  Check  Section  2:  Grammar.) 

a.  Keith  is  never  going  to  pass  the  test,  he  rarely  takes  notes. 

b.  Crystal  bought  a new  car,  it  has  a sunroof. 

c.  I can’t  find  my  wallet.  I’ll  have  to  go  without  it. 

d.  The  Sun  was  shining,  it  was  cold  and  windy. 

e.  The  truck  began  to  roll  toward  the  building  it  was  left  in  neutral. 

f.  The  main  character  is  Merete,  she  is  seventeen. 

g.  The  veterinarian  inspected  the  cat,  it  had  a cut  on  its  paw. 

h.  The  teacher  told  me  to  go  to  the  hospital,  I haven’t  got  a ride. 

i.  My  Uncle  Manfred  works  at  an  office,  four  hundred  people  are  employed  there. 

j.  I talked  to  Mrs.  Evans,  she  wants  me  to  fill  in  this  form. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  127. 


You’ve  done  a lot  of  work  with  sentence  structures  in  this  lesson.  The  purpose  of 
this  is,  of  course,  so  that  you  can  improve  your  own  sentence  construction.  As  you 
write,  think  about  your  sentences.  Have  you  fallen  into  a rut  with  your  sentence 
structures?  Are  all  your  sentences  constructed  in  the  same  way? 
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A very  good  way  to  improve  your  own  sentence  structure  is  to  read  works  written  by 
many  different  writers  and  observe  their  styles.  Then  you  can  use  their  sentences  as 
models. 


10.  Try  creating  sentences  of  your  own  that  resemble  each  of  the  following  models. 

a.  She  had  promised  us  a sign  of  her  leaving,  final  proof  that  her  present  life 
had  ended  well  (Wayson  Choy,  “The  Jade  Peony,”  page  13). 

b.  I brushed  the  few  strands  of  grey,  brittle  hair  from  her  face;  she  managed  to 
smile  at  me  (Wayson  Choy,  “The  Jade  Peony,”  page  14). 

c.  Being  the  youngest,  1 had  spent  nearly  all  my  time  with  her  and  could  not 
imagine  that  we  would  ever  be  parted  (Wayson  Choy,  “The  Jade  Peony,” 
page  14). 

d.  As  he  walked  to  the  car,  he  swayed  from  side  to  side,  his  feet  set  wide  apart, 
the  holster  on  his  hip  pitching  up  and  down  (Thomas  King,  “Borders,” 
page  49). 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  128. 

Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  more  information  on  sentences.  If  you 
find  writing  effective  sentences  a challenge,  check  Section  2:  Grammar. 

You  can  get  a great  deal  of  help  from  the  Internet  in  writing  effective  sentences.  If 
your  problem  is  sentence  fragments,  for  instance,  just  go  to  your  favourite  search 
engine  and  enter  sentence  fragments  as  your  keywords.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  how 
much  you’ll  find.  Here’s  one  possible  interactive  site  that  should  give  you  some 
practice: 

http://webster.commnet.edu/grammar/quizzes/fragment_fixing.htm 
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11.  Think  once  more  about  your  own  writing.  Suggest  two  or  three  things  you  can 
do  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  your  sentence  use. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  128. 

In  this  lesson  you’ve  thought  about  the  difference  between  an  effective  sentence 
and  a fragment  or  run-on  sentence.  You’ve  also  seen  that  sentences  can  be 
classified  into  four  different  types:  statements,  questions,  commands,  and 
exclamatory  sentences.  This  may  be  very  familiar  material  for  you,  or  it  might  be 
something  you  find  challenging.  Either  way,  it’s  important  to  work  at  using  effective 
sentence  structures  whenever  you  write. 

Before  going  on  to  your  Section  3 Assignment,  don’t  forget  to  fill  in  the  last  two 
columns  of  your  chart  for  question  1.  Take  your  time,  and  really  think  about  what 
the  questions  ask. 


Glossary 

comma  splice:  a run-on  sentence  in  which  two 
sentences  are  joined  with  a comma 

declarative  sentence:  a sentence  that  gives 
information;  a statement 

exclamatory  sentence:  a sentence  that 
expresses  emotion 

imperative  sentence:  a sentence  that 

requests  or  orders  something  to  be  done;  a 
command 

interrogative  sentence:  a sentence  that  asks 
for  information;  a question 


inverted  sentence:  a statement  or  declarative 
sentence  in  which  the  verb  comes  before 
the  subject 

run-on  sentence:  a sentence  created  when 
ideas  are  joined  incorrectly 

sentence:  a group  of  words  expressing  a 
complete  thought 

sentence  fragment:  an  incomplete  sentence 
that’s  set  off  as  though  it  were  complete 

subject:  the  noun  or  pronoun  that  the 
sentence  is  about 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Completing  this  question  should  have  got  you  thinking  about  how 
carefully  you  should  work  through  this  lesson. 


a. 

run-on 

f. 

properly  structured 

b. 

properly  structured 

g- 

run-on 

c. 

run-on 

h. 

fragment 

d. 

fragment 

i. 

properly  structured 

e. 

fragment 

h 

fragment 
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3.  Your  chart  should  look  like  this: 


Sentence 

Subject 

Verb 

Kath  played  oboe  (page  62). 

Kath 

played 

Kath  snorted  (page  63). 

Kath 

snorted 

Helen  shook  her  head  (page  63). 

Helen 

shook 

Helen  kept  her  head  down  (page  63). 

Helen 

kept 

Nobody  did  anything  (page  64). 

Nobody 

did 

Kath  was  never  invited  (page  64). 

Kath 

was  (never)  invited 

We  sounded  awful  (page  65). 

We 

sounded 

Helen  looked  pale  (page  66). 

Helen 

looked 

It  wasn’t  very  good  (page  66). 

It 

wasn’t  good 

Helen  nodded  shyly  (page  67). 

Helen 

nodded 

4.  Everyone’s  sentences  will  be  different.  Compare  your  paragraph  with  the  one  that  follows.  (The 
subject  in  each  sentence  is  in  italics.) 

Lying  on  the  ground,  Janos  called  for  help.  Having  fallen  off  his  bike,  he  had  hurt  his  leg. 
Fortunately,  Joanna  and  her  mother  heard  his  cry.  Dropping  their  work,  they  hurried  down  the 
trail.  In  the  dusky  light,  the  bank  seemed  steep.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  Janos’s  bicycle  was 
lying  on  the  grass.  Immediately,  Joanna’s  mother  used  her  cell  phone  to  call  an  ambulance. 

This  paragraph,  while  improved,  is  still  stiff  and  jerky;  consistently  using  any  one  technique 
becomes  boring.  More  sentence  variety  is  necessary  to  add  interest  and  create  a pleasing  tone. 
This  is  something  you’ll  be  working  at  throughout  this  course. 

5.  a.  question  f.  command 

b.  exclamatory  sentence  g.  exclamatory  sentence 

c.  command  h.  question 

d.  question  i,  statement 

e.  statement  j.  command 

6.  a.  Into  the  room  strolled  Sharma. 

b.  Through  the  door  and  onto  the  street  rolled  the  ball. 

c.  Faster  and  faster  came  the  thoughts  into  his  head. 
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7.  Responses  will  vary.  Your  sentences  might  look  like  these: 

a.  Hurrying  toward  the  door  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  we  saw  the  boys  lighting  the  fire. 

Biliana  is  hurrying  toward  the  door  at  the  rear  of  the  building. 

b.  Karen  had  been  busy  all  day  cleaning  and  baking. 

Karen,  who  had  been  busy  all  day  cleaning  and  baking,  felt  very  tired  by  five  o’clock. 

c.  In  a frenzy  to  find  a parking  space,  the  woman  driving  the  car  parked  illegally. 

The  woman  driving  the  car  was  in  a frenzy  to  find  a parking  space  and  parked  illegally. 

d.  Although  thousands  of  fans  cheered  madly,  the  team  was  unable  to  score. 

Thousands  of  fans  cheered  madly. 

e.  Marco  was  unwilling  to  believe  what  the  doctors  had  told  him. 

Unwilling  to  believe  what  the  doctors  had  told  him,  Marco  left  in  a daze. 

8.  a.  fragment 

b.  complete  sentence  (This  is  an  imperative  sentence  with  the  understood  subject  you.) 

c.  complete  sentence 

d.  fragment 

e.  complete  sentence 

f.  fragment  (This  is  an  expression  frequently  used  during  rehearsals,  and  it’s  perfectly  acceptable 
in  this  context.  However,  it’s  actually  a fragment  with  no  subject  and  no  verb.) 

g.  fragment 

h.  fragment 

i.  complete  sentence  (This  sentence  is  very  short,  but  it  has  both  a subject,  /,  and  a verb,  do.) 

j.  complete  sentence  (This  is  an  exclamatory  sentence.) 

9.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  yours  with  these.  The  conjunction  is  in  boldface  in  each  case. 

a.  Keith  is  never  going  to  pass  the  test  because  he  rarely  takes  notes. 

Since  Keith  rarely  takes  notes,  he  is  never  going  to  pass  the  test. 

b.  Crystal  bought  a new  car  that  has  a sunroof. 

Crystal  bought  a new  car,  and  it  has  a sunroof. 

c.  I can’t  find  my  wallet,  so  I’ll  have  to  go  without  it. 

Because  I can’t  find  my  wallet.  I’ll  have  to  go  without  it. 
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d.  Although  the  Sun  was  shining,  it  was  cold  and  windy. 

The  Sun  was  shining,  but  it  was  cold  and  windy. 

e.  The  truck,  which  had  been  left  in  neutral,  began  to  roll  toward  the  building. 

Because  it  had  been  left  in  neutral,  the  truck  began  to  roll  toward  the  building. 

f.  The  main  character  is  Merete,  who  is  seventeen. 

Even  though  she  is  seventeen,  Merete  is  the  main  character. 

g.  The  veterinarian  inspected  the  cat  because  it  had  a cut  on  its  paw. 

The  veterinarian  inspected  the  cat  that  had  a cut  on  its  paw. 

h.  The  teacher  told  me  to  go  to  the  hospital,  but  I haven’t  got  a ride. 

Although  the  teacher  told  me  to  go  to  the  hospital,  I haven’t  got  a ride. 

i.  My  Uncle  Manfred  works  at  an  office  where  about  four  hundred  people  are  employed. 

My  Uncle  Manfred  works  at  an  office,  and  about  four  hundred  people  are  also  employed  there. 

j.  I talked  to  Mrs.  Evans,  who  wants  me  to  fill  in  this  form. 

I talked  to  Mrs.  Evans,  and  she  wants  me  to  fill  in  this  form. 

10.  Everybody’s  sentences  will  be  different.  Here  are  some  sample  responses: 

a.  He’s  given  us  something  priceless,  something  that  we’d  always  have. 

b.  I patted  the  dog  gently;  she  gratefully  licked  my  hand. 

c.  As  the  oldest  player.  I’d  been  concentrating  on  keeping  up  with  the  others,  pacing  myself,  and 
not  getting  hit. 

d.  As  she  approached  the  front  of  the  class,  she  hesitated,  her  hands  trembling,  sweat  breaking 
out  on  her  forehead. 

11.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  one  student’s  list: 

• Study  writers’  styles,  and  try  to  learn  from  them. 

• Have  teachers,  classmates,  and  family  members  review  my  work  and  make  suggestions. 

• Use  a handbook  (like  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook)  when  in  doubt. 

• Keep  my  mind  on  my  sentence  structures  when  writing  and,  especially,  when  editing  my 
work. 

If  writing  effective  sentences  is  something  you  think  you  should  work  on,  you’ll  be  getting  more 
help  later  on.  Meanwhile,  whenever  you  write,  pay  extra  attention  to  your  problem  areas;  and  try 
to  get  a friend  or  family  member  to  help  with  your  editing.  Remember  to  use  effective  sentences 
in  all  subject  areas  and  in  your  personal  work. 
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[ ((section  3 Conclusion 


In  Section  3,  you’ve  thought  about  choices  that  people  make  in  their  lives  and  hov^  those  choices  can 
affect  their  futures.  You  focused  on  literature  dealing  with  personal  identity. 

In  Lesson  1,  you  read  a well-known  poem  by  Robert  Frost.  In  doing  so,  you  explored  the  use  of  various 
poetic  devices  including  symbolism,  rhyme,  and  rhythm.  You  then  went  on  to  read  an  anecdote 
about  one  of  the  least-understood  organs  in  your  body,  your  brain.  You  developed  your  skills  in  using 
imagery  to  write  a free-verse  found  poem.  Finally,  you  reviewed  different  kinds  of  sentences,  and  you 
worked  at  the  basics  of  writing  effective  sentences  in  your  own  work — a skill  that  will  help  you  to  do 
your  assignments  in  this  course. 

Now  that  you’ve  completed  this  section,  you  should  feel  more  confident  about  your  ability  to 
interpret  and  appreciate  poetry  and  to  write  effective  sentences. 


^ _ 

Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  2B  and  respond  to 

questions  1 and  2 of  Section  3. 

■■  - - J 
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[(  Module  Summary 


In  this  module  you’ve  read  several  texts  that  focused  on  a theme  of  identity  and  belonging.  You’ve 
thought  about  some  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  belonging  to  a group.  You’ve  also  seen  that 
language  can  be  used  in  several  ways.  Language  can  offend,  frighten,  demean,  and  exclude.  As  well, 
language  can  show  approval  and  acceptance.  Someone  once  observed  that  words,  once  spoken,  can 
never  be  taken  back.  Even  an  apology  may  not  erase  the  sting  caused  by  pejorative  language.  Because 
it’s  such  a powerful  weapon,  always  use  language  with  care  and  awareness. 

Representing  is  another  way  of  conveying  messages.  In  this  module  you  interpreted  paintings, 
symbols,  and  a photograph.  Representing  can  convey  a wide  range  of  messages.  A visual  artist 
communicates  with  people’s  emotions  and  feelings  just  as  a writer  does. 

Finally,  you  worked  in  this  module  at  choosing  effective  words  and  writing  effective  sentences.  Your 
writing  style  depends  upon  your  word  choices  and  your  sentence  structure.  As  you  work  through  the 
remaining  modules  in  English  Language  Arts  9,  you’ll  study  more  about  these  writing  skills. 



Go  to  page  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  2B  and  complete  the 
Final  Module  Assignment. 
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